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Conference Calendar 


JANUARY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Hotel Carter 


Cleveland Chamber of Commerce Personnel ©& Industrial Relations Affiliated 
Groups. 15th Northern Ohio Personnel & Executive Conference. R. E. 


McGeorge, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 400 Union Commerce 
Bldg. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


San Francisco, Calif. Hotel Fairmont 


American Management Association. General Management Conference. Fred- 
eric E. Pamp, Jr., Division Manager, AMA, 1515 Broadway, New York 
36, N. Y. 


MARCH 


New Haven, Conn. Yale University 


Connecticut Personnel Association. Annual Conference. Gordon W. Keeler, 
Ass't. Director of Ind. Rel. The American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


APRIL 


St. Petersburg, Fla. Soreno Hotel 


Newspaper Personnel Relations Assn. Annual Conference. Warren G. Wheeler, 
Jr., Pres. NPRA, c/o South Bend Tribune, South Bend, Ind. 


Berkeley, Calif. Hotel Claremont 

California Personnel Management Assn. Management Conference. Assn. 
Headquarters, 5th Floor, Farm Credit Bldg. 2180 Milvia Street, Berke- 
ley 4, Calif. 
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Editor te Keader:- 


Wuat Sgeemep Like a Very STRANGE 
Decision by the National Labor Relations 
Board was reported by the newspapers 
recently. The Board split 3-2 in refusing to 
punish the Teamsters Union for, in the 
words of the NLRB examiner, ‘‘Trying to 
prevent Teamster employees from joining 
the rival AFL Office Employees Union.”’ 
Martin S. Bruce, the examiner, said that the 
Teamsters had fired several workers and 
tried to get another to ‘‘take a trip’’ to 
avoid testifying in an NLRB investigation. 
The majority took the position that unions 
come under the NLRB rule against taking 
cases involving non-profit organizations. 
The two dissenting board members, Philip 
Ray Rodgers and Boyd Leedom, said they 
“believe the decision achieves a paradoxical 
and unwarranted result in permitting unions 
to deny to their own employees the very 
rights and privileges they have so vigor- 
ously advocated and won for employees of 
others.”’ 

It would be interesting to know what 
the decision of the Board in its new form 
would have been, with one of the majority 
members, former Chairman Guy Farmer, 
having resigned. 





Some of the airlines have been trying to 
stimulate traffic by serving cocktails. This 
sometimes has a good effect on the passengers and 
sometimes not. It operated in reverse on me 
recently when I flew from Dallas to New York. 
The plane was due to leave at half past five and 
was two hours late which was half past nine, 
New York time. It was after 10:30 when cock- 
tails were out of the way and dinner was served 
—by which time it was cold. On another line 
flving from Atlanta to New York, the same 
things happened but, at my suggestion, the 
dinner was served first and the cocktails after. 
There seems to be more room for individual head- 
work and initiative on that line. 


Wesster T. GAuLt oF THE HartrorD 
Courant (Connecticut) must have picked 
up his copy of the September Personnel 
Journal as soon as it reached him—and 
then dictated this letter to me immediately. 
That’s the kind of quick and friendly 
response that warms an editor's heart! He 
wrote to say how much he enjoyed Audrey 
Heusser’s article on house organs. ‘Unlike 
so many so-called authorities,’’ he wrote, 
‘her writing shows that she has done a lot 
of sound and serious thinking on the 
subject. Her emphasis upon giving the 
employee recognition for his company 
efforts still seems to me one of the most 
important reasons for employee publica- 
tions. It has always seemed to me that the 
size of a pay check or the security a job 
provides are not the main motives that 
move employees. Appreciation and credit 
for the good job when it is done can goa lot 
further .. .”’ 

It is obvious that Mr. Gault practices 
what he says. He sent us a copy of the news- 
paper's employee publication, Courant Af- 
fairs, which he edits. The whole issue was 
devoted to giving ‘‘one and all a big fat pat 
on the back”’ for their Herculean efforts to 
get out the newspaper on the morning after 
the disastrous flood in mid-August . . . an 
effort which succeeded when the paper was 
printed in another plant after the power 
failed in their own plant. Pictures show 
compositors working by candle light, 
reporters lighting their typewriters by 
flashlights, and so on. The Courant has been 
published without a break since 1837— 
“oldest of continuous publication in Amer- 
ica’’—and so it was especially important 
that an edition be put out. This issue of the 
house organ will no doubt be treasured by 
employees as a memento of a thrilling ex- 
perience. 
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Artur J. Epwarps, supervisory tran- 
ing specialist at the University of Texas, 
Austin, comments on P. L. Mellenbruch's 
piece “Don’t Give the Worker All He 
Wants'’ in September P/J. He says in part: 
‘Possibly Mr. Mellenbruch’s concept of 
insecurity and mine may be very different. 
However, is any degree of insecurity 
basically good? Very little quarrel could be 
found with the term dissatisfaction. But. . . 
isn’t it better to inspire a man by making 
him dissatisfied with the contrast between 
his potential and his accomplishment than 
it is to make him feel insecure? . . . Perhaps 
I could sum up what I'm trying to get at 
this way: inspiration works better than 
frustration. A man can’t be given anything. 
If he’s to like it, he must feel that he has 
earned it.’’ Mr. Mellenbruch said: ‘‘To 
provide just the proper balance between 
security and insecurity, between acceptance 
and rejection, and between reward and 
punishment, is the real test of good per- 
sonnel administration."" Do any others 
care to be heard on this subject? 





On a number of occasions I have commented 
on the amount of interest aroused by our Help 
Wanted advertisements. I looked at 18 advertise- 
ments which appeared in the May and June 
issues; and just for fun have checked the number 
of replies. These 18 advertisements together 
received 156 responses, the highest numbering 16 
and the lowest 2. 13 of the 18 received 8 or more 
answers. Evidently, somebody reads PJ! 





We Were Pieasantiy Surprisep—the 
Assistant Editor and I—when we visited 
the Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company offices recently, to find in the 
lobby a lending library for employees. Since 
the company’s handsome new building is 
some distance out of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, we thought this kind of service 
must be greatly appreciated by many 
employees who travel back and forth by 
bus. The library consists of current fiction 
and also interesting non-fiction. Books can 


be taken out during the noom hour when the 
librarians of the company’s technical library 
take turns at the desk. Miss Muriel Lynch 
told us that many people take advantage of 
the opportunity and the company feels that 
the small expense involved is worthwhile. 
The books are supplied by American 
Lending Library, Inc. of College Point, 
N. Y. who, we found later, render such 
service to many users over the country. We 
know a magazine they should be advertising 
in! 





Tue Articte By Hersert Esy in this 
issue on achieving a union-management 
relationship which will contribute to “top 
volume consistent with top quality’ seems 
to me to be packed with food for thought. 
It merits reading not only by all industrial 
relations people but perhaps even more by 
general managers and administrators. 

I so often find occasion to criticize 
union leaders’ methods that some readers 
may have the idea that I’m against unions 
in general. On the contrary, I'm all for them 
—when they operate to promote the 
interests of the company as well as of their 
members, as the most enlightened labor 
leaders try to do. I've seen too many 
instances of far-sighted and constructive 
union thinking and action, where the union 
was a valued ally of management, not to be 
convinced that ably-led unions can make a 
tremendous contribution to companies that 
succeed in winning their cooperation. Mr. 
Eby lists ten steps a management can take 
toward a more profitable relationship with 
a union. How many companies are mindful 
of all ten every day? 





At 11th and A streets in Tacoma is a small 
store which bears this sign: ‘‘Douglas Cigar 
Store. Men only.”’ 


Nowapays Tere Are So Many 
Frince Benerits that an employee cannot 
be blamed for not knowing of them. The 
First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
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Company of Philadelphia has remedied this 
situation by issuing an attractive little 
booklet with a double title ‘‘Beyond Your 
Paycheck—Extra Benefits’’. It recapitulates 
very briefly the various programs which 
supplement the pay check. These include 
low-cost lunches, profit sharing, Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, major medical insurance, 
vacations, retirement, life insurance, shift 
differential pay, etc. The booklet makes 
easy reading and serves to remind em- 
ployees that, as compared with the old 
days, ‘they never had it so good”’. 





Du Pont Company or CANADA, LTD. 
has recently issued to its employees an at- 
tractive booklet ‘Facts About Your Pen- 
sion Plan’’. This is well organized and 
cleverly illustrated. The text is relieved 
with numerous illustrative calculations to 
explain the various features of the program. 
One of the unusual characteristics of Ca- 
nadian plans is that employees may con- 
tribute on a tax-free basis. Have all of our 
Canadian friends taken advantage of this 
provision of Canadian tax laws? 





Here is a recent example of language taken 
from a statement made by Federal officials. 
“Thus linked together, it provides a clear focus 
of a job-worker situation, worker actions, and 
the techniques and methods of industry in dy- 
namic and effective interaction.’’ In the words 
of a prominent politician, ‘‘No comment’’. 





“Too Otp to Work? Not Me!”’ That's 
the catchy title of an article in the October 
8 issue of the Saturday Evening Post which 
you'll enjoy if you haven't seen it. It tells 
how Frances B. Gordon, aged 47, got a 
“job as a factory hand”’ at the Elgin plant 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, and how she made 
out working alongside girls half her age. 
It tells what she, a professor's wife who 
had never before attempted that kind of 
work and was doing it then only to help 
her husband finance a Ph.D., thinks of 
today’s employment practices, testing pro- 


cedures; of the kids she worked with, and 
so on. 

The story may raise again in many 
personnel men’s minds the question whether 
our age specifications for new employees are 
too rigid. I wonder whether character and 
motivation don't offset calendar age in 
many cases, and whether employment 
offices could profitably make exceptions in 
their age requirements in special instances. 
Mrs. Gordon didn’t get to first base when 
she applied for work at Elgin; far too old. 
Yet, when she got a job in the same plant 
doing the same kind of work, but under 
Civil Service as an inspector of ordnance for 
the Navy, she made out fine. 

‘How did I and my contemporaries 
stack up alongside the young ones? Women 
of my age,’’ says Mrs. Gordon, ‘‘were in 
the minority, although there were several 
long-time employees around, piling up 
seniority and a tidy sum in the retirement 
fund. Their quotas and their bonuses were 
as high as those of the younger girls, their 
fingers just as nimble. On the whole, 
physically and mentally, they were more 
serene. If we older women are able to work 
at all we are often more durable and less 
susceptible to minor ailments than our 
daughters, and our home problems usually 
are less demanding. . . . I got tired on the 
job, sure. So did the kids. On the whole, I 
complained about it less than they did. My 
attendance record was above average and 
my yearly performance rating exactly the 
same.’’ 

I know that retirement plans and other 
elements must be taken into consideration 
in many instances. Still, I wonder whether 
we can't do better by both older women 
and older men who want to work. We may 
very well be piling up trouble for our 
economy if we don’t. 


Wud May 





10 Ways to Help Build 
Union Responsibility 


NE IMPORTANT requisite to a successful 
business is obtaining and maintaining 
top volume consistent with top quality. 
This is called productivity. Productivity is 
influenced by an employee's will to work. 
If he is disinterested, his productivity will 
tend to be mediocre. But if he carries 
personal enthusiasm to his job, the likeli- 
hood will be improved productivity. 

If labor and management could inject 
into all manufacturing enterprises just a 
part of the ‘‘get-up-and-go"’ enthusiasm of 
an alley garage mechanic starting his own 
business, the resulting increase in produc- 
tivity would raise the American standard 
of living immeasurably. 

The relationship between the union 
and the company definitely has an impact 
upon an employee's attitude toward his 
job. If the union is a responsible organiza- 
tion and its relations with management are 
on a mutually cooperative basis, there is 
a good prospect that the attitude of em- 
ployees will also be cooperative. However, 
if for whatever reason the union is irre- 
sponsible or the company is anti-union, or 
the relations between the two are strained 
or belligerent, it is likely that many em- 
ployees will in one way or another reflect 
an adverse attitude at their daily work. 

So much for a few background com- 
ments. Now to enumerate ten ways in 
which employers can, by careful planning 
and programming, assist in building re- 
sponsibility and maturity among union 
representatives. 





The author has delivered this story to employer associ- 
ations in San Francisco, Akron and Detroit. 


By Herbert O. Esy 
General Labor Relations Director 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 





Some managements seem to feel they 
must fight their union(s) at every turn. 
Others get better results by accepting 
their union leaders as well-intentioned 
partners in the enterprise. The author 
admits there may be good reasons for 
the first course, but urges the value in 
most cases of building up the unions’ 
responsibility and will to cooperate; 
tells ten ways to do it. 





I—Full Recognition: It is essential that 
an employer extend unreserved recognition 
to the collective bargaining agent repre- 
senting his employees. This means more 
than just going through the motions. It 
means a genuine and wholesome desire to 
fully accept the union as the spokesman of 
the employees on matters of wages, hours 
and working conditions. 

Further, the company should recognize 
that collective bargaining is more than a 
one-shot annual event. It is a dynamic, 
day-in-and-day-out relationship that con- 
tinues through the contract year. 

Unfortunately, even today, nearly 20 
years after the original Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, there are still some em- 
ployers who openly oppose unions in their 
plants, even though they are selected by a 
majority of the employees. There are other 
employers who do not oppose but resent 
unions; and still others that go along half- 
heartedly. While such employers are en- 
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titled to their opinion on unionism, they 
are not likely to set a good example of 
having reached maturity in the labor- 
relations field. A union that has to claw 
every inch of the way for full recognition— 
even after winning bargaining rights— 
may quite understandably become im- 
patient and irrational. 

It is also true that there are some unions 
that mistakenly believe that to survive 
they must be “‘anti-management’’. More 
often that not such unions are also anti- 
American. If so, a program of practical 
cooperation as outlined in this article has 
little prospect of success. 


Workers’ CHANCE TO SpEAK Up 


II—Proper Handling of Grievances: The 
attitude of a company towards the process- 
ing of grievances can have a definite bearing 
upon union responsibility. For example, if 
a foreman resents an employee filing a 
grievance because it seems to him to be 
picayune, or because he feels it was filed in 
anger, or to satisfy some personal gripe, it is 
unlikely that he will approach the discus- 
sion of the grievance with an open mind. 
Under such circumstances, the union 
steward may well have ground for criticism. 

It is, of course, obvious that there are 
occasions when the amount of time spent in 
investigating and hearing grievances is 
out of all proportion to the actual sub- 
stantive value of such grievances. However, 
in all walks of life it can be demonstrated, 
in retrospect, that a great deal of time is 
wasted on trivialities. In any event, it is 
far better that employees feel free to exercise 
the privilege of protest than to be stifled 
or suppressed. This is democracy in action. 

One of the main functions of a union 
is to provide employees with the oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘speak up’ and to have their 
problems resolved by union representatives 
who will present the grievances to manage- 
ment in the best possible light. Therefore, 
management should avoid being critical 
of employees or union representatives who 


press for favorable settlements. Manage- 
ment should also avoid blindly supporting 
the decisions of supervisors where uncon- 
trovertible facts favor the employee. If a 
company fzils to subscribe to the right of 
employees to have their ‘‘day in court” 
and fails to endorse the spirit as well as the 
letter of contractual grievance procedure, 
they will also fail to encourage the growth 
of responsibility among union leaders. 


Don’t Maxe Propre ““Taxe Srpgs”’ 


III—Avoid Competing for Employees’ 
Loyalty: Competition with a union for the 
support of employees invariably leads to 
unstable labor relations. The irony of the 
situation is that the employee often wonders 
what the furor is all about. To him, the 
company means one thing and the union 
another. One affords a job whereby he 
can provide for his personal and family 
obligations. The other provides guidance 
for his social, educational, perhaps political 
and certainly economic welfare. The em- 
ployee feels that he can be loyal to both 
quite handily; therefore, it is the com- 
pany or the union that makes loyalty an 
issue. 

The employee does not want to take 
sides, and management should not un- 
wittingly be a party to any program which 
can have the effect of forcing him to 
‘“choose’’ between the company and the 
union. Management makes a mistake if it 
fails to recognize these distinctions, be- 
cause otherwise it spends money and time 
pursuing a futile course. Instead, manage- 
ment should endeavor to make the employee 
proud of both his union and his company. 

IV—Cooperate on Communications: Man- 
agement should work with, not around, 
the union in the field of employee informa- 
tion. This is one phase of industrial rela- 
tions in which companies have made serious 
mistakes. Permanent impairment of good 
labor relations may result from trying to 
out-race or out-maneuver the union in 
getting a message across to employees. 
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For example, if a dispute goes to the 
appeal step of the grievance procedure, it 
seems inadvisable for the foreman to jump 
the gun on the steward and tell the em- 
ployee what happened. This is a union 
grievance problem and it is quite appropri- 
ate that the union steward relay the mes- 
sage. In contrast, company information 
concerning new products, work schedules, 
level of operations, the outlook for business, 
etc., are properly disseminated by manage- 
ment. In brief, it is advisable to work out 
with the union an understanding on the 
area of communications that is logically 
theirs and the area that is logically man- 
agement's. 


Unions Witt “Pray Pouitics’’ 


V—Recognize that a Union is a Political 
Organization: There will be times when we 
are a little unhappy about it but, never- 
theless, certain things are done simply 
because it is politically expedient. However, 
management should not be any more critical 
of “‘union politics’’ than they are of 
“government politics’, ‘‘company poli- 
tics’, “‘church politics’’, ‘‘country-club 
politics’’, or “‘school-board politics’’. We 
acquiesce in that kind of politics, but when 
it is carried over to the union side, we 
tend to think it is iniquitous. To the extent 
that we are unduly critical of union politics, 
we foster union irresponsibility rather than 
responsibility. 

VI—Training: In addition to the train- 
ing provided by the union organization, 
some companies are developing educational 
programs for both stewards and foremen. 
There are a few that have progressed to the 
point of holding joint training sessions in 
cooperation with the union. When manage- 
ment is ready for this and sure of its ground, 
it is an excellent idea. But, in the early 
Stages, it is better to go slow, perhaps 
giving a course in contract interpretation 
to the foremen and then providing an 
identical but separate course for the 
stewards. There are a number of healthy 


off-shoots from such a plan. One is, the 
union is made aware of the fact that there 
are no secrets. The stewards are told the 
same story as the foremen. 

Another beneficial program at the 
foreman and steward level of training is 
just plain good human relations . . . how 
to get along with people. A Charter of 
Labor Relations guides supervisors and 
stewards in their daily relations in many 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass plants. These and 
related programsare background for special- 
ized and perhaps technical courses tailored 
to meet a plant’s particular needs. All such 
programs encourage leadership and develop 
mutual respect and understanding. 


TrEAD SorrLy WHERE You CAN 


VII—Separate the Areas of Conflict from 
the Areas of No Conflict: It’s unrealistic to 
expect in the field of industrial relations 
that the interests of management and labor 
can ever be fully compatible. Those who 
think so are deluding themselves. For 
example, incontract negotiations, grievance 
procedure, and arbitration, the goals of 
management and labor are frequently at 
cross-purposes. What may be a fair and 
reasonable wage demand by the union 
may not be fair or reasonable to a particular 
company. Similarly, in grievance and 
arbitration cases, both may be honestly 
contending for widely-divergent results 
stemming from agreed-upon facts. 

While there are admittedly these 
areas of conflicting interest, if management 
will only take the time to analyze the 
entire human-relations problem, they will 
find that there is a larger field in which there 
is little or no conflict of interests. 

For example, such matters as sugges- 
tion committees, safety programs, good 
housekeeping, social activities, community 
chest drives, absenteeism, annual picnics, 
and open-house affairs basically do not 
involve a conflict of interest. Further, in 
these non-conflict areas management can 
afford to place less emphasis on manage- 
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ment prerogatives if that is the key to 
employee and union cooperation, provided, 
of course, that the final decision on these 
matters rests with management. The fear, 
expressed by some, that if you give the 
union an inch it will take a yard, has 
practically no support. All major unions 
have repeatedly stated that the responsi- 
bility to manage rests solely upon manage- 
ment. 

To be specific, consider the benefits 
flowing from joint sports programs. If a 
foreman roots for Sam to knock the ball 
over the fence, he is likely to root for 
Sam on the job—although Sam is a union 
steward. Similarly, if a union grievance- 
man is pulling for Frank, a team-mate, to 
pull that spare break, sink that putt, or 
catch that pass, he is likely to continue to 
be a team-mate in the plant—although 
Frank is a foreman. 


Work Out ProGraMs wi1TH UNION 


Let’s turn from morale to job satisfac- 
tion. If after a study it seems advisable to 
go into a job evaluation program—thereby 
removing job inequities and discrimination 
—the best results will be obtained if the 
program is worked out with the union so 
that the final plan has full union indorse- 
ment. Union support stamps out any doubt 
or hesitancy that might otherwise exist 
among some employees. 

A similar approach should be con- 
sidered if the problem is improved produc- 
tivity—the key to profits. In many lines of 
manufacture, it is possible to raise the 
volume of production and thereby lower 
unit costs by a plan of incentive compensa- 
tion. Such plans have a greater margin of 
success if the union is in the know from 
the beginning. Give the union an oppor- 
tunity to show how costs can be cut and 
in return how employees should share in 
the savings. Union support of an incentive 
plan is the bridge to employee cooperation. 
Unilateral incentive plans frequently be- 
come a hot bed of trouble and can more 


than offset any good that might otherwise 
be derived. 

Industry will find there is much to be 
gained by full cooperation with the union 
in these areas in which there is a mutuality 
of interests. When the union has an oppor- 
tunity to make suggestions, to voice 
Opinions, to participate in advice giving 
and to join in social and sports programs, 
management may accomplish several 
things. One, the union’s interest in con- 
structive programs is emphasized. Two, 
this cooperation in the non-conflict areas 
has a sobering influence on the conflict 
areas. 


BetTrer CLIMATE FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


If, all during the year, foremen and 
stewards have had a part in joint programs 
and have learned to know each other better, 
the climate surrounding the annual negotia- 
tions will be better. Under such circum- 
stances, company counter proposals to 
union economic demands are placed before 
a friendly group that have been on the inside 
instead of a strange group that have been on 
the outside. Facts and figures presented by 
the company will be more attentively con- 
sidered by union representatives who are 
convinced of the company’s sincerity than 
by those who are antagonistic and sus- 
picious. Management cannot ‘“‘fence the 
union out’’ all during the year and then 
expect enthusiastic union cooperation and 
responsibility at negotiation time. 

VIII—Management Calm During Crises: 
Another aspect of industrial relations 
that has considerable bearing upon the 
building of responsibility among union 
representatives is for company personnel 
to set an example of patience and restraint 
during difficult bargaining situations. Some 
management representatives have a tend- 
ency during a dispute with the union to 
become irrational, frustrated and boister- 
ous. They blame their problems on the 
“‘union.’’ They lightly overlook the fact 
that long before unions, mankind was 
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feuding. The world has witnessed an un- 
broken succession of wars since time im- 
memorial. We can’t even keep peace in 
our homes. But somehow we take all 
these disappointments in stride. 

Isn't it time that management also 
takes labor disappointments in stride? If 
management is excitable or irritable at the 
bargaining table, it can hardly be surprised 
if the union also flares up. On the other 
hand, if we recognize that we are going to 
have honest differences of opinion but 
nevertheless we resolve to look at each 
situation calmly and patiently, then it is 
more than probable that negotiating in 
such an atmosphere will induce the union 
representatives to do likewise. 


Don't Keep Union GugssInGc 


IX—Be Firm When Necessary: Manage- 
ment contributes to union irresponsibility 
when the union is never sure where manage- 
ment stands. Most unions have far more 
respect for a company that has analyzed 


all pertinent economic information that 
has a bearing upon the negotiation, and 
that will say when the time comes, ‘‘Based 
on a fair appraisal of the facts, this is the 
best we can do."’ Until management reaches 
the point where the union knows that a 
final offer to the union at the end of negotia- 
tions means just what it says, the union 
cannot be blamed for trying to put on one 
more bite and then another and another. 
To be vague or uncertain is to court disaster. 
In short, if management is vacillating and 
immature, it encourages treatment in kind. 

X—Public Relations: Most companies 
realize that they cannot operate without 
regard to the impact that a manufacturing 
establishment has on the community in 
which it is located. This impact ranges over 
a wide front. Just a few examples include 
traffic problems, housing, roads, utilities, 
air and stream pollution, charities, schools 
and taxes. If a company shirks its com- 
munity responsibilities, it is not unlikely 


that the union will become more militant 
and demanding because of their suspicion 
that such a company will also shirk its 
responsibility to its employees. A company 
has a lot at stake in whether its reputation 
in the public eye is favorable or not. 


Hers Attract Brest Prope 


One of the important results of the 
company’s standing in the community is 
that those companies with the best reputa- 
tion attract the best employees. Further, 
such employees are generally more level- 
headed and interested in the success of the 
company because they know that their 
Own prosperity and security is inevitably 
tied into the prosperity and success of the 
company. It follows that union officers 
and grievance committeemen selected 
among workers of this caliber are bound 
to be more responsible and mature. 

Finally, let me emphasize that manage- 
ment can contribute, by words and deeds, 
to union responsibility. But, unless we 
work at it, we can very easily take, or 
neglect to take, steps that can be a source of 
discontent leading to irtesponsibility in 
union conduct. Labor and management 
are natural partners in a democratic in- 
dustrial economy. It takes both—pulling 
together—to obtain maximum success. 

This combination of management and 
manpower coupled with money, materials 
and machinery, has produced for all of us 
the highest standard of living in the world. 
Management must never falter or deviate 
from its résponsibilities because its em- 
ployees choose union representation. In- 
stead, management should afford a union 
every opportunity to demonstrate that it 
can be both constructive and responsible. 
Here, there is a potential of the biggest 
bargain management can ever gain from 
collective bargaining. Here, there is a chal- 
lenge that holds the promise of far-reaching 
rewards. 





Consider “Value Analysis” to Get 
the Most Out of Role Playing 


By Micnagt G. BLANsFIELD 
Supervisory Training Officer 


Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, Cal. 


_ the early part of 1954 the Civil- 
ian Training Branch at Norton Air 
Force Base developed a 30-hour discussion 
series for top management, on the methods 
and practical application of role-playing. 
Three groups of 12 managers met for 3 
consecutive 2-week periods to discuss and 
practice role-playing. 

The purpose of these discussion groups 
was twofold: (1) To provide top manage- 
ment with a valuable tool which they 
could use in developing their people and 
solving work problems and (2) To de- 
velop in these managers insight into some 
of their success-impeding attitudes and 
behavior patterns, and to help correct 
them. Each of these groups had pre viously 
participated in two 30-hour courses dealing 
with the conference and case-study methods 
in human relation problem solving. 

Participants in these discussions spent 
some 10 hours, guided by a trainer, de- 
veloping and analyzing the principles and 
methods of role-playing, followed by some 
20 hours enacting and evaluating role- 
playing episodes. During this latter phase 
the trainer played a relatively passive 
part, occasionally suggesting a structured 
problem situation and assisting the groups, 
when asked, to achieve a deeper penetra- 
tion of the problems involved in the role- 
playing. 

During the evaluation discussions that 
followed the role-playing episodes of 
Group 1, it became increasingly evident to 
the trainer that the group’s analyses were 
in many instances shallow, vague and 
general. Group members expressed dis- 





Too often when someone plays a role, 
his fellow group members only slap 
bis back; their comment is superficial 
and unconstructive. The author tells 
how he helped a group work out *‘val- 
ues’ to be sought in role-playing, and 
then drew up a combination ‘‘Guide to 
Role-Playing Value Analysis’ and 
rating sheet. You might find the device 
useful. 





satisfaction and frustration because of this, 
but apparently could not identify the 
things that seemed to block their penetra- 
tiveness. 

In the second group, the trainer 
turned attention to this and asked the 
group to attempt to determine the exact 
nature of their problem and find a way to 
solve it. 

Group 2, under the active leadership 
of the trainer, spent some 6 hours on this 
problem. This 6-hour period followed 10 
hours devoted to the methods and use of 
role-playing, and three role-playing epi- 
sodes. They first determined that their 
principal need was some sort of criteria 
against which they could measure the role- 
players and the results of the role-playing. 
They felt that until this was found their 
analyses and evaluations would be as un- 
satisfactory as the first group’s had been. 
It was decided that the criteria wovld be 
those positive values that should be present 
in the average supervisor-employee prob- 
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lem-solving episode if this episode were to 
be most effective. 

Prior to actually developing a list of 
these values, however, the group concluded 
that they would be expressed through 
three media: (1) The attitude and behavior 
of the highest ranking person; (2) the 
attitude and behavior of the other role- 
player(s); and (3) the conclusion reached. 
The group agreed that a conclusion had to 
be reached in any mutually satisfactory 
real-life episode, but that because of the 
sampling nature of role-playing, this could 
not be considered as a constant factor for 
evaluation purposes. 


FRIENDLINESS VALUED HIGHEST 


The following values were developed, 
in rough, by group 2 and then later re- 
fined by group 3. The values are defined as 
they were used by group 3 after their re- 
finement, and are somewhat more basic and 
comprehensive than the first suggested 
values. 

1. Friendliness. Of all qualities needed 
in any situation involving people, the 
groups felt this to be one of the most im- 
portant. They corcluded that interest, 
warmth, and a sense of equal meeting 
equal, usually combine to create an aura 
that is conducive to feelings of security 
and amiability. 

2. Permissiveness. To our group 2, 
this value implied the ability to listen. 
Our group 3 decided, however, that while 
listening is important and difficult, per- 
missiveness means something more. They 
concluded that, in a truly permissive 
situation, the leader does not judge the 
other. His role is rather to help the other 
understand and judge. This listening there- 
fore requires a neutrality that precludes 
putting the subordinate in a defensive 
position. 

3. Understanding. Both groups felt that 
the leader must perceive not only what the 
other says but what he wants to. say or 


what intent lies behind his words and must, 
if possible, register this understanding. 
They concluded that the leader must at- 
tempt to think with the other, search out 
his hidden meanings and reflect them back 
to him. ‘‘What you mean Jim is... .”’ 

4. Tolerance. In establishing this as a 
value, the groups concluded that it in- 
volved primarily the ability to accept 
others at face value. Deviations from a 
given code could not cause resentment or 
anger. 

5. Feeling reflectiveness. The group felt 
this value centered about the ability of the 
higher-positioned person to perceive the 
feelings of the other person, such as guilt, 
hostility, anxiety, etc., and to show the 
other person his understanding of these 
feelings. This, they believed, will usually 
encourage the other to express himself 
even more freely. 


Workers NgEED APPRECIATION 


6. Recognition. This value was con- 
sistently stressed by both groups. They 
interpreted this as the higher-ranking 
person showing the other his knowledge 
and approval of the positive and con- 
structive achievements of the other. They 
felt that this would contribute a great deal 
to the first value, by promoting self- 
confidence which would ease the interview 
Situation and make it more penetrating. 

7. Willingness to make concessions. Some 
members of each group felt this disposition 
on the part of the leading person to be in- 
dispensable. Yet in practice, particularly 
prior to the drawing up of the list of 
values, it proved difficult to achieve. It was 
in obvious conflict with authoritarian 
management and, particularly by group 
members with autocratic tendencies, it was 
derided as a sign of weakness, softness, 
coddling, etc. A majority of the group, 
however, felt that in most cases some con- 
cession, even if very minor, could be made 
to ease the path to agreement. 
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8. Appeals to positive motivations. Here 
it was felt that the leader could obtain 
more positive results by appealing to pride 
in the organization, company loyalty, etc., 
rather than to the negative forces of fear, 
hatred, etc. The fear motive had been 
particularly evident in many of the role- 
playing episodes before the ‘‘values’’ were 
drawn up. 

9. Role-reversal. This involved asking 
the lower-positioned person to temporarily 
assume the role of the higher-ranking. 
It was characterized by the question ‘‘What 
would you do about this if you were I?” 
It could force both people to re-examine 
the situation from a new perspective. 


‘“Vatugs’’ ExpEcTED OF THE WORKER 


In considering the values to be ex- 
pected from the role-players other than the 
leader, the group evolved the following: 

10. Friendliness. Interpreted as, at 
least, a warm response to the leader. 

11. Cooperativeness. Interpreted as a 
willingness to make some concession. 

12. Tolerance. Interpreted as a willing- 
ness to acknowledge the position of man- 
agement even when this position was not 
entirely compatible with the worker's 
needs. 

Finally, they concluded that the result 
Cif the role-playing episode lasted long 
enough to produce one) should be charac- 
terized by the following values: 

13. Mutual understanding. 

14. Mutual acceptance. 

15. A means to prevent problem recurrence. 

With these values as a guide, group 2's 
analyses became much less subjective and 
more penetrating. As an example. let's 
look at the case of Jim W. Jim was the 
ranking figure in group 2. He was a key 
supervisor with 20 years’ experience. He 
was obviously respected by the other 
group members, who disagreed with him 
infrequently and generally deferred to his 
opinion. 


In his initial role-playing of a super- 
visor dealing with a disgruntled employee, 
prior to the value formulation, Jim had 
appeared to the trainer to be relatively in- 
effectual. He had failed to penetrate the 
employee's real problem and spent most of 
his time in cautiously attempting to satisfy 
the employee by offering some minor con- 
cessions not pertinent to the employee's 
basic problem. In evaluating this episode, 
the group was rather complimentary to 
Jim. Statements were made to the effect 
that he had done ‘‘a good job’’, he “‘sure 
was polite’’ and ‘‘this whole thing would 
have worked out all right with that 
starter’. 


Jum Fext SHort on VatuE Scag 


A day or so after the group determina- 
tion of a definite value pattern, Jim again 
played the part of a supervisor dealing 
with a disgruntled employee. His handling 
of the situation was as ineffectual as in the 
previous instance. This time the group, 
with the concrete list of values to follow, 
didn’t let Jim off so lightly. He was given 
credit for friendliness but told that he 
had been lacking in greater or lesser de- 
grees in all the other values. 

Jim accepted these comments in good 
grace but was obviously much disturbed by 
them. This disturbance was shown by his 
repeated statements to the trainer that he 
had never realized his inability to be per- 
missive, understanding, etc. He told the 
group that he ‘‘wished he had known some 
of these things 20 years ago.”’ 

A few days later, a third role-playing 
episode in which Jim played the part of a 
supervisor showed some improvement, 
particularly in his attempts to listen to the 
employee and grasp the problem as the 
employee saw it. He still was not able to 
bring the episode to the point where a 
solution appeared likely but the group, in 
evaluating the episode, indicated that 
there had been an improvement in his 
handling of the employee and the problem. 
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After some 12 episodes had been 
enacted and analyzed, using the group- 
formulated values, it was suggested that a 
rating sheet be used to make evaluation 
easier and more uniform. Accordingly, the 
trainer evolved a form which was accepted 
by the group and used thereafter. The form 
has three columns; in the first the fifteen 
‘‘values’’ are listed. The second column 
provides space for the group members to 
rate each role player as Average, Above 
Average, or Lacking with respect to each 
of the values. The third column is used to 
briefly note reasons for the assigned ratings. 

During each of the subsequent role- 
playings each member of the group who 
was not actually involved in the role- 
playing rated each episode using the 
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form. These ratings were not meant as 
final judgments but rather served as a 
point of departure for detailed and search- 
ing analyses. As such, they were of con- 
siderable value in that they insured ex- 
ploration of all the facets of the situation 
developed in the episode, and an evaluation 
of each facet against the agreed criteria. 

Role-playing is a valuable tool but 
can be relatively ineffective unless there is 
an organized scheme of value analysis. The 
values generally desirable in the ordinary 
superior-subordinate problem-solving epi- 
sode can be identified and used as a frame 
of reference in analyzing the role-playing. 
Analysis under these conditions can be 
both more objective and penetrating, and 
therefore conducive to a more effective 
learning situation. 
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The “Guaranteed Annual Wage’: 
1955 Model 


HE ‘Guaranteed Annual Wage’’ issue 

dominated the 1955 collective bargain- 
ing picture, at least as far as public interest 
and press coverage goes. Certainly it 
dominated the negotiations in the auto- 
mobile industry. Within a week of each 
other, in June 1955, Ford and General 
Motors conceded a ‘‘semi-annual guaranteed 
wage’. With greater accuracy, Ernest 
Breech, Ford Board Chairman, called his 
company’s concession “‘supplementary un- 
employment compensation’. 

As the year passed, other supple- 
mentary unemployment compensation plans 
were negotiated in the farm equipment 
manufacturing industry (Allis-Chalmers, 
International Harvester, and Deere and 
Company), the can manufacturing industry 
(American Can and Continental Can), the 
flat glass manufacturing industry (Libby- 
Owens-Ford and Pittsburgh Plate Glass), 
and the merchant marine. 

These settlements involved such im- 
portant unions as the United Automobile 
Workers, the United Steel Workers, the 
United Glass, Ceramic, and Silica Sand 
Workers, and the National Maritime Union. 
As the year’s end approached, it was likely 
that more than a million employees were 
covered by collective bargaining agree- 
ments containing some type of supple- 
mentary unemployment compensation plan. 

‘Supplementary unemployment com- 
pensation’’ is a better and more truly 
descriptive term than ‘‘guaranteed annual 
wage."’ The latter implies a fixed, unlimited 
company commitment to guarantee 2,080 
hours pay per year to each employee. The 


By A. L. Grrtow 
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In what industries besides motors 
have supplementary unemployment com- 
pensation plans been set up? How near 
have various unions come to the goal 
of a true guaranteed annual wage? 
Just what do the major plans provide? 
This summary of the year’s momentous 
happenings on the wage front will be 
welcomed by all who like to keep abreast 
and be prepared for demands which 


may avise in their own bailiwicks. 





plans which have emerged from the 1955 
collective bargaining crucible, however, 
are no such thing. It is extremely difficult 
to see how they could be, for such a com- 
mitment would face individual firms, even 
the largest and wealthiest, with the threat 
of bankruptcy in any period of severe and 
prolonged unemployment. 

All the plans which have been produced 
represent limited company commitments. 
The celebrated Ford guarantee, which led 
the parade, has a definitely predictable cost 
and represents a limited company obliga- 
tion. These points were emphasized by Mr. 
Breech, board chairman. To qualify, 
workers have to have at least one year's 
seniority. These two critical features— 
coverage limited by seniority and cost 
limited by some predetermined formula— 
have characterized the other plans. 

Before detailing the provisions of some 
of the more important plans, let me discuss 
briefly some of the barriers which must be 
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hurdled before they are really effective. 
There are three of them: (1) their relation- 
ship to state unemployment compensation 
programs; (2) the contribution rate for 
overtime working hours, which are nor- 
mally compensated for at time and one-half; 
and (3) the tax status of payments into the 
trust funds. However, these obstacles are 
likely to be surmounted and, at the time of 
writing, the second one already had been. 


Tue State Pay ComPLicaTION 


Where the private benefits are supple- 
mentary to those paid under state unem- 
ployment insurance laws, doubt has been 
raised as to whether the laws of many 
states will allow state benefits to be paid 
to employees who at the same time receive 
privately financed layoff compensation. 
The ‘‘flat glass plan’’ avoids this difficulty 
because of its savings-like nature. The 
problem revolves around the meaning of the 
word ‘‘wages’’ in the state laws. Does the 
private payment constitute “‘wages’’ which, 
depending upon the amount, must be taken 
into account in determining whether the 
worker is entitled to state benefits at all, or 
the amount of state benefits payable? 

‘“Wages’’ are defined in state unemploy- 
ment insurance laws as including remunera- 
tion for services from whatever source— 
such as vacation pay, dismissal pay, 
bonuses, commissions, and wages in lieu of 
notice. Where the question arose prior to 
1955, Wage guarantees were regarded as 
wages. Workers who received a weekly 
guarantee payment, in an amount equal to 
or greater than the weekly amounts of state 
unemployment insurance benefits to which 
they were entitled, were declared ineligible 
for insurance benefits for that week. Those 
who received a small private payment got 
generally only the difference between the 
guarantee payment and their weekly state 
benefit amount. This was not true, however, 
of wage guarantee plans making payments 
at the end of the guarantee year or from an 
autonomous trust fund. 


After the Ford settlement, the Attor- 
neys General of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and Michigan specifically allowed 
dual state and private unemployment 
compensation payments. Governor Harri- 
man went on record that such payments 
can be permitted in New York State by 
executive action. No doubt many similar 
actions will occur. Alternatively, state 
legislatures may amend their unemployment 
insurance laws. 

Another obstacle related to the over- 
time working hours for which employers 
contributed. The employers balked at 
paying contributions at the rate of time 
and one-half in the case of those workers 
who worked overtime and were paid time 
and one-half for it. However, Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell has ruled that the employers 
do not have to do so, because the supple- 
mentary unemployment compensation pay- 
ments are not ‘‘wages’’ within the meaning 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The third major barrier standing in the 
way of supplementary unemployment com- 
pensation plans is the tax status of pay- 
ments into the trust funds. Employers will 
only make them if they are business costs 
deductible from income in figuring taxes. 
At the time of writing, the Internal 
Revenue Service was contemplating the 
publication of a ruling on this point. Since 
deductibility would appear to be both 
logical and desirable, a favorable ruling may 
reasonably be anticipated. 


Major Wace Prans ExaMInep IN Detain 


Now let us look closely at the Ford- 
UAW plan, and others which were more or 
less patterned after it, before making some 
final general observations. 


The Ford supplementary unemployment 
compensation plan, which was the model for 
those gained by the United Automobile Workers 
from other auto and farm equipment manu- 
facturers, covers all hourly rated employees 
having at least one year’s seniority. It provides 
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eligible laid-off employees cash benefits ranging 
up to $25 a week for a maximum of 26 weeks. 

Within the $25 maximum, these benefits, 
when combined with state unemployment 
compensation, will give an employee an amount 
equal to 65 per cent of his weekly after-tax 
wages for the first four weeks in which he is 
entitled to benefits, and thereafter 60 per cent 
of his weekly after-tax Ford wages adjusted to 
local community average wages. The first week 
of unemployment is a week of uncompensated 
waiting time, as under state unemployment 
insurance laws. Laid-off workers receive no 
benefits from either state or company during the 
first week. 


Two Funp Groups aT Forp 


The company will make contributions to 
two separate trust funds which, based on June 
1955 levels of Ford employment, would ulti- 
mately amount to $55 million. One, the general 
fund, is for employees engaged in the company’s 
regular production, activities. The other, the 
defense fund, is for employees on defense work. 
The company will contribute to the two funds 
on the same basis, putting in 5 cents for every 
hour for which employees in both the defense 
and non-defense categories receive pay. A ‘‘ maxi- 
mum funding’’ amount for each fund will be 
determined monthly. *‘Maximum funding’’ is 
the term applied to the maximum amount of 
the fund to be reached and maintained by 
company contributions. The total will vary 
with changes in the number of people employed 
by the company. All benefits are to be paid 
from these funds. 

A “‘trust fund position,’’ stated as a per- 
centage, also will be computed for each fund 
monthly. The “‘trust fund position’’ will show 
assets actually held in the fund as a percentage 
of the “‘maximum funding’ at that time. 
When the funds reach the ‘‘ maximum funding’’ 
level (a 100 per cent “trust fund position’’), 
company contributions will cease. They will be 
resumed only as necessary to restore the assets 
to the 100 per cent “trust fund position.’’ To 
enable the funds to build up in the initial stages 
of the plan, no benefit payments will be made 
for one year from the effective date of the 


agreement. 


Specific application for benefits have to be 
made by eligible employees. During the initial 
period of benefit payments, a laid-off employee 
will receive “‘special benefits’’ for the first four 
benefit weeks in a year. Once the “‘trust fund 
position’’ reaches 50 per cent, these ‘‘special 
benefits’’ become payable for the first four 
benefit weeks of any lay-off period, not to exceed 
eight such benefit weeks per year. These ‘* special 
benefit’’ weeks (the first four of a lay-off period, 
exclusive of the waiting period of one week), 
when combined with state unemployment 
compensation, could bring the employee's 
income up to a maximum of 65 per cent of his 
weekly after-tax basic pay for a 40-hour week. 
Payments thereafter, called ‘‘regular benefits,”’ 
when added to state unemployment compensa- 
tion, could be the equivalent of 60 per cent of 
the employee's weekly after-tax Ford wages. 


Workers AccuMULATE ‘‘Crepit Units’ 


Covered employees become eligible to 
participate in benefits through a system of 
acquiring ‘‘credit units’’ for weeks actually 
worked. From June 1, 1955, through May 31, 
1957, employees will acquire one-quarter (.25) 
credit unit for each 32-hour week worked. One- 
half (.5) credit unit will be acquired by em- 
ployees for each 32 hour week worked beginning 
June 1, 1957. The lesser rate of credit unit 
acquisition in the first two years of the plan will 
also enable the funds to build up, by holding 
down the benefit liability. 

In the event of lay-off the employee obtains 
benefit payments from the appropriate trust fund 
to supplement his state unemployment compen- 
sation in return for credit units he has ac- 
cumulated. The number of credit units the 
employee will have will depend upon the 
number of weeks he has worked and the extent 
of earlier lay-offs, if any. The number of credit 
units required to receive a weekly benefit pay- 
ment from the funds will vary with the “trust 
fund position’’ at the time. Should the “trust 
fund position’ fall below 13 per cent, there will 
be a 20 per cent reduction in the benefit. Should 
the ‘‘ trust fund position’’ fall below 4 per cent, 
no benefits will be paid until such position has 
recovered to more than 4 per cent. The duration 
of benefits for each individual will vary in 
proportion to the “‘trust fund position’’ and 
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the number of credit units held by the employee. 
The maximum is 26 credit units per employee. 

There should be no quibbling over the 
fundam~ntal fact that the plan enlarges employee 
security significantly. In that respect, it is true 
that the “‘guaranteed annual wage’’ camel's 
nose is in the tent. However, the vitally sig- 
nificant safeguards surrounding the company’s 
liability must not be overlooked. 

First, coverage is limited by seniority re- 
quirements. Second, there is a non-compensable 
waiting period before benefits begin, the first 
week of unemployment. Third, benefit payments 
are limited to a maximum of 26 weeks. Fourth, 
benefit payments are limited by the ‘‘ trust fund 
position’’ and the number of credit units held by 
each employee. Fifth, company contributions, 
which ate expressly set at 5 cents per hour 
worked by every employee subject to the plan, 
are known and definite; they cease when the 
‘*maximum funding’’ level (a 100 per cent trust 
fund position) is reached. Sixth, benefit pay- 
ments start one year after the initial company 
contributions. The Ford plan is not an unlimited 
“guaranteed annual wage.’’ And it does not 
seem likely that it will ever become so in a 
literal sense. 


UAW Cowns!IpDERED ABILITY To Pay 


The importance of economic realities in 
collectively bargained supplementary unem- 
ployment compensation plans was clearly 
revealed by the United Automobile Workers’ 
settlement with American Motors, manu- 
facturer of Nash and Hudson cars. In that case 
the union delayed the inauguration of the plan 
more than a full year because of the economic 
difficuities facing the company. The concession 
saved the firm 5 cents per hour worked by its 
employees for more than an entire year. Edward 
L. Cushman, vice president in charge of in- 
dustrial relations for American Motors, said at 
the time that he was pleased that the union had 
recognized the economic facts and had not 
insisted on applying a rigid pattern. 

The United Steelworkers of America in 
August 1955 negotiated an important supple- 
mentary unemployment compensation plan with 
the American and Continental Can Companies. 
Although the plan covers some 35,000 workers 
in the two firms, its major significance lies in 


what it may portend for the 650,000 workers in 
the basic steel industry. David J. McDonald, 
union president, was jubilant over the agree- 
ment and lost no time claiming that it was 
superior to the automobile plan. 

The most striking difference between the 
two plans was in the length of the benefit pay- 
ment period—s52 weeks in the case of the can 
companies. However, the company contribu- 
tions were similar in both plans. Also, coverage 
was more limited in the can case by the require- 
ment of three years or more of seniority prior to 
the receiving of benefits. Clearly, the supple- 
mentary unemployment compensation plan 
negotiated with the can companies is, like the 
auto plan, surrounded by safeguards. They are 
variations of the same basic idea, rather than 
different in their essence. 


MariTIME PLAN Drrrers 


The National Maritime Union, which won 
a wage guarantee in June 1955, shortly after the 
Ford-UAW settlement, came up with a plan 
different from the previous ones. About half of 
its 40,000 members are unable to qualify for 
state unemployment compensation benefits. 
Consequently, the NMU program provides 
industry-financed layoff pay for these members. 
For seamen able to qualify for state benefits, the 
plan provides payments equivalent to the dif- 
ference between the state benefits and the amount 
which will be received by seamen not eligible 
for such benefits (expected to be $40 per week). 
Employer contributions were set at 25 cents per 
day per man. A year’s time was allowed for the 
accumulation of a fund, after which benefit 
payments would start. Details of the plan were 
not yet worked out at the time the contract 
agreement was reached. But, once again, the 
plan does not represent an unlimited employer 
obligation. 

The supplementary unemployment compen- 
sation plan negotiated in the flat glass industry 
in 1955 reveals some significant differences from 
the others. The agreement between Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., on the one hand, and the United 
Glass, Ceramic, and Silica Sand Workers, on the 
other hand, provides that: (1) each worker has 
an individual account and a vested interest in 
the money paid into it; (2) withdrawals are 
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possible if an employee has to stay home because 
of a protracted illness, as well as when he is 
unemployed; and (3) a maximum balance of $600 
is set for withdrawals from each account, but 
the companies will continue to pay 5 cents per 
hour worked into individual accounts even after 
the maximum is reached. 

When a covered worker collects his annual 
vacation pay, he will receive the contract-set 
vacation wages plus any amount in his personal 
account in excess of $600. However, no pay- 
ments will be made from the individual accounts 
until one year after the employer contributions 
begin. After that, workers who are laid off or 
too ill to work can withdraw money from their 
accounts weekly. The amount cannot be less 
than $15 or more than to per cent of the balance 
or a maximum $30 in any one week. All funds 
in an employee’s account are to be paid to him 
if he quits, retires, or is permanently discharged. 
If he dies, the balance is payable to his estate. 
Although the flat glass plan is strongly like a 
forced employee savings plan, the employer's 
obligation is known, definite, and limited—as 
in the case of the other plans. 


ExPLORING THE DgsIRABILITY OF 
More LisperAL COMPENSATION 


Supplementary unemployment compen- 
sation is a significant collective bargaining 
development. It extends the degree of em- 
ployee security against unemployment. In 
some instances, it makes unemployment 
compensation available to workers who 
previously did not enjoy such protection 
(about half the merchant marine members 
of the NMU, for example). However, it is 
not a ‘‘guaranteed annual wage’’. Also, it 
is not a guarantee of 100 per cent of weekly 
earnings for unemployed workers. The 
second point is probably more serious than 
the first. Economic realities seem to fore- 
close a literal ‘“‘guaranteed annual wage’’. 
They do not so obviously foreclose the 
attempt to get a Ioo per cent guarantee of 
weekly earnings for those covered workers 
eligible for private supplementary unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. 

You may believe a 100 per cent guar- 
antee of weekly earnings to be undesirable. 


You may feel this would seriously under- 
mine labor mobility and the flexibility of 
the labor market. Of course this is a contro- 
versial point. Nat Weinberg, Research 
Director of the United Automobile 
Workers, has scornfully ridiculed the notion 
that American workers have ,to be driven 
to work by the ‘‘whip of hunger’’. He has 
claimed that wage guarantees would 

. . interfere only with such mobility as 
pits hungry men against each other in a 
desperate competition for substandard jobs 
that tends to depress further the wages and 
working conditions connected with such 
jobs’’. 


RECALLS THE "52-20 CLuB”’ | 


Available studies do not appear to 
support his position. They indicate that 
people go back to work faster when there is 
a difference between the prevailing wage 
and unemployment benefits. Discharged 
veterans, who could draw $20 per week fo 
52 weeks under the post World War II 
Veterans’ Readjustment Act, are an often- 
cited example. Many of them became 
‘“members’’ of the so-called 52-20 club after 
World War II. In Puerto Rico, where wages 
are low, 62 per cent drew benefits for the 
full 52 weeks. In Wisconsin, where wages 
are high, only 2.4 per cent were satisfied to 
stay jobless when they could make a good 
deal more by working. These observations 
do not destroy or disprove the value and 
worth of unemployment compensation. 
They do serve as an admonition of the 
dangers attached to a 100 per cent guarantee 
of weekly earnings. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 254) 
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Supervising Women Is Different 


By Howarp M. Votimer AaNp Jack A. KINNEY 


Department of the Army 


Office, Chief of Ordnance, Civilian Personnel Branch 


NE sometimes hears foremen say, 
‘“Women are easier to supervise than 
men—they don’t give you as much trou- 
ble’’. On the other hand, you sometimes 
hear that ‘“‘women are more difficult to 
handle than men’’. This study lends no 
particular support to either point of view, 
but it does indicate that women generally 
require a different type of supervision. The 
opinions expressed, of course, are those of 
the authors only. 

Men and women have different atti- 
tudes toward their work. These different 
attitudes account for the characteristics and 
kind of behavior which they want in their 
supervisors. Our findings on this subject 
come from the analysis of a written ques- 
tionnaire, supplemented by stenographic 
records of personal interviews. In September 
1953 the Office, Chief of Ordnance began 
research to find ways to improve selection of 
first-level supervisors within the Corps. In 
the following year several thousand civilian 
Ordnance employees were requested to com- 
plete a questionnaire about supervision. 
Several hundred additional employees were 
interviewed on the subject. 

The need for a different type of super- 
vision among women than among men was 
expressed by one woman this way: 


Everybody has problems. A supervisor 
should take into account that you have to settle 
them. . . . With a bunch of women I think you 
have different problems than with men. In 
giving out work you have to be more diplomatic 
among women. 


Female employees tend to be less 
interested in the work itself than male 





Women put more emphasis on the human 
relations aspect of supervision than 
men do; are less concerned to have a 
part in their boss’ decisions. The au- 
thors quote typical expressions obtained 
by questionnaire and interview, and 
draw certain conclusions about super- 
visors training. 





workers are. Women seem to place more 
emphasis on ‘‘human-relations’’ (diplo- 
macy) in supervision. This ‘“‘human rela- 
tions’’ orientation as contrasted with the 
‘“work”’ orientation of most male employees 
affects the work decisions, friendship rela- 
tions, and personal characteristics desired in 
supervisors. 

Now let us look at our findings in some 
detail. 

1. Work Decisions. Several items on our 
questionnaire had to do with male and 
female preferences concerning participation 
in supervisory decisions. The opinions of 
2144 men and 649 women were obtained on 
this. Of the men, 52.9% preferred to have 
supervisors consult the workers in making 
important work decisions. Only 40.2% of 
the women expressed the same preference 
—59.8% indicating they did not wish to 
be consulted. 

It was common for the men to describe 
“the best supervisor I ever had’’ like this: 


He didn’t force workers to do things his 
way. He said, ‘‘Let’s see if we can work this 
out together.’ He said, ‘‘If you have any ideas, 
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let’s hear them.’’ He didn’t have his way and 
that was all... . He would give work assign- 
ments and knew what he wanted; but he was 
willing to listen to what you wanted to say. 


More frequently expressing the desire 
to be consulted on important decisions is to 
be expected as a natural concomitant of the 
greater interest of male employees in the 
work itself. Women, on the other hand, 
were more likely to say that they wanted 
their supervisors to tell them “‘what had 
to be done’ without necessarily stopping to 
discuss important decisions. 


Wuat ‘‘Frrenpty’’ Means TO WoMEN 


2. Friendship Relations. Both men and 
women employees preferred supervisors to 
maintain their closest friendships with their 
employees, rather than with their fellow 
supervisors. 57.6% of the men and 35.3 
of the women indicated this. But twice the 
percentage of women considered the direc- 
tion of the supervisors’ friendships as of no 
great importance. 

‘‘Friendliness’’ was interpreted by 
many women in terms of pleasant greetings 
and conversation. One female described 
‘the best supervisor she had ever had’’ in 
the following words: 


She was very polite. When I came to work 
in the morning, it was always ‘‘Good morning”’ 
or ‘* Hi’’, which made for a good feeling in our 
work group. 


Other women emphasized ‘‘friendliness’’ in 
terms of a supervisor's interest in the per- 
sonal and family problems of female em- 
ployees: 


I think friendliness and a sense of humor 
have everything else topped. If supervisors 
haven't that, they haven't anything. If you get 
a job you can’t do, or if you are not well and 
come to work sick, the supervisor will help 
you. . . . One supervisor wasn't only friendly on 
the job, but off the job as well . . . she would 
go out of her way and ask how your family was. 
If you had a sick child, she would ask how he 


was. 


Nevertheless, most women do not 
desire close friendship with their super- 
visors but prefer to maintain a slight social 
distinction between their supervisors and 
themselves, as shown in the following com- 
ment: 


... Although supervisors should keep them- 
selves just above the average run of employees 
and form no cliques, they still should be a 
friendly type of person. Yet you know that they 
have a feeling that they are just higher than you, 
but they don’t give you a feeling of being a 
better person. 


TECHNICAL vs. HuMAN RExLaTiIons SKILLS 


3. Personal Characteristics. The men 
workers were almost evenly divided in 
wanting their supervisors ‘‘to have certain 
technical abilities’’ and ‘‘to have certain 
human relations abilities’’. On the other 
hand, the women were almost 63% in favor 
of supervisors with human relations skill 
as against technical skill. 

That a supervisor have ‘‘an adequate 
knowledge of his job’’ was the comment 
most frequently mentioned by male 
workers on questionnaires. This is an ex- 
ample: 


The best supervisor I ever worked for, he 
knew his job. If you asked any questions, he 
could give you a definite answer. He knew the 
business. And if he didn’t know the answer, he'd 
find out what it was. 


It is not only expected by males par- 
ticularly that their supervisor know his 
job well, but also that he be able to com- 
municate his knowledge with patience and 
thoroughness. As one man put it: 


One supervisor I would call the best would 
hand you work orders and would point out 
every little thing. He would stop right then and 
there if you didn’t understand, until you did 
understand. He would check it after you were 
through. If it was OK, he would go on to the 
next point of instructions. 
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On the other hand, female workers 
especially emphasize the importance of 
certain human relations factors in super- 
vision. Most often mentioned is impar- 
tiality. Many women made comments 
similar to the following: 


I think the only thing I recognized in a poor 
supervisor was that he had a few little pets that 
would do what they wanted to do, aad someone 
else would have to carry their share of the work. 
If the supervisor was told about it, he would 
give the person an offhand answer . . . but they 
weren't too satisfied because they felt they were 
doing more than their share; and sometimes the 
favorites were higher paid than the people who 
had to do their work. 


Tact, Courtgsy, CONSIDERATION WANTED 


Women also frequently mentioned the 
importance of a supervisor's giving work 
orders in a courteous and respectful tone of 
voice: 


My idea of a good supervisor is one that is 
very pleasant. If there is something to be done, 
he would say ‘‘Please’’ and ‘Thank you.”’ If 
an error was made, he would tell me about it 
and I would not be yelled at or called down in a 
nasty way. 

He will say, “Joan, come here for a 
minute,’ and he explains what he wants and 
not in a tone that would cause anger in anyone. 
He is very tactful. If you make a mistake he 
explains to you what is wrong and how to 
correct it. 


The outstanding supervisor in the view 
of female employees is also one who is 
generally considerate of personal problems 
and attitudes which may be more charac- 
teristic of women than of men: 


There are some women who just type all 
the time and don't stop to wash their hands, eat, 
or smoke. They get out more orders. Our 
supervisor expects you to get out that many. 
If you don’t wash your hands in that work, 
you're blue from head to foot. 

If I should want to leave the room for 
awhile, a good supervisor would not care. As 


long as I get my work done, he shouldn't care 
if I stop for a couple of minutes. 

If you came in and didn’t feel good, in a 
moody attitude, instead of saying, ‘‘You got 
work to do,’’ he knew you didn’t feel good. He 
was easy on you and left a little leeway for it. 


Above all, women express appreciation 
for supervisors who attempt to create a 
pleasant social atmosphere and who em- 
phasize the ‘‘human’’ element in super- 
vision: 


We don't have much friction on anything. 
The work gets done. When one bunch runs out, 
we all pitch in and help the others. That makes 
working conditions more pleasant. 

We like a supervisor to have a nice per- 
sonality and to get along easy with the people 
under him. There is a time to work and a time 
to play. One should not work every minute. A 
little kidding makes the work load go much 
better. 

My supervisor appreciates everything that 
I do. He doesn’t stand over me and tell me what 
to do. He trusts my initiative completely. He 
does his best to treat me like a human being. 


SELECTION, TRAINING OF SUPERVISORS 


These findings have special implica- 
tions for supervisor selection and training, 
according to whether the supervision in- 
volves male, female, or mixed groups of 
employees. For male workers, it is particu- 
larly important to select individuals who 
have outstanding abilities in the work to 
be supervised. These abilities should in- 
clude both job knowledge and the skill to 
communicate it. Moreover, they should 
demonstrate especially the ability to take 
workers’ opinions into account and to 
establish close friendships with the 
workers. 

While these qualities are also impor- 
tant in supervising female employees, it is 
even more essential to select women’s 
supervisors who show outstanding abilities 
in human relations. These include the po- 
tentiality for impartial, courteous, con- 


(Continued on page 265) 





Automation and Labor Relations 


NCREASING automation is certain to have 
profound effects on industrial relations. 
The reason is simple: the new methods are 
not only going to raise productivity to 
much loftier heights, thus whetting labor's 
appetite for ‘“‘more and more’’, but are 
going to produce more insecurity for some 
workers. 

It is sometimes said that automation 
does not lead to labor displacement, that it 
does not cause technological unemploy- 
ment. This conclusion can be reached only 
if you look at the matter from the stand- 
point of the whole economy in the long- 
run. There is no reason to believe, with 
Karl Marx, that technological progress 
causes a net decrease in employment op- 
portunities; but it is still true, and the 
point needs emphasis, that for specific 
workers it can and does lead to unemploy- 
ment and hardship. 

The unions are well aware of this, and 
the demands they are making on employers 
reflect this awareness more and more. They 
also reflect a strong and quite understand- 
able desire to share generously in the fruits 
of the technological advances. What are 
some of the specific demands the unions are 
already making and will continue to make 
—probably with increasing force—in the 
months and years immediately ahead? 

One of the arguments used by the 
United Automobile Workers in their cam- 
paign for the ‘‘guaranteed annual wage’’ 
was that such a wage would help to safe- 
guard the workers against the insecurity 
that may grow out of automation. As a 
UAW pamphlet states, the GAW ‘‘will 
serve as a regulator of the process of tech- 


By Crype E. DanKxert 
Professor of Economics 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 





The author looks realistically toward 
some of the developments that may be 
expected as automation progresses. The 
35-hour week, and eventually the 4-day 
week, are just two of the items in pros- 
pect. These will necessitate more 2- and 
3-shift schedules, with resulting head- 
aches for employers. Training of workers 
for other jobs before they're *‘ displaced” 
is something else for personnel depart- 
ments to think about. 





nological change, tending to minimize its 
disruptive consequences’’. It will do this, 
the union maintains, by inducing em- 
ployers to introduce automation during 
times when business is active, and also by 
encouraging them to locate their new 
automated plants in places convenient to 
the workers displaced from the present 
plants. 

It may well be that the GAW will 
cause some employers to automate their 
plants on a still more extensive scale. This 
prospect, however, did not dissuade the 
unions from pursuing their objective. 
Without any doubt the continued unfold- 
ing of ‘the second industrial revolution’’ 
was a factor in labor’s demand for guar- 
anteed wages. 

Automation will also lead to steady 
pressure for general wage imcreases. The 
unions will use, with frequency and force, 
the purchasing-power argument in support 
of wage increases: to maintain a high level 
of employment and an active economy, it is 
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necessary that wages go up as productivity 
increases. (How rapidly they should go up 
is, and always will be, a moot question in 
applied industrial relations—easy though 
the issue may be to the theoretical econo- 
mist.) The unions will also assert their 
ethical right to a portion of the greater 
output of industry. 

The pressure for higher and higher 
wages will probably be so great that the 
possibility of prices being reduced, in 
keeping with the lower costs brought 
about by the new methods, will become 
less and less likely. Thus, the benefits of 
technological progress will be distributed 
somewhat differently in the future than 
they have been in the past. 


SHORTER WorK-WEEK IN OFFING 


With the spread of automation the 
unions will press for shorter and shorter 
hours, with no decrease in pay. To cope 
with automation it is necessary, an officer 
of the AFL Aluminum Workers’ Union 
declares, to achieve the 35-hour week 
during the next two years. It is obvious 
that such an abbreviated work-week will 
not be attained in many industries with 
such speed. But within the next decade it 
will unquestionably be widely established. 
In many cases it will probably be accom- 
panied by the 4-day week, a development 
that will have far-reaching effects on the 
life of the nation as well as on the proce- 
dures of industry. Automation will also 
bring about increasing union pressure for 
longer paid vacations, and perhaps for 
more paid holidays as well. 

The unions will undoubtedly make 
some use of the old, and invalid, argument 
that shorter hours, on a permanent basis, 
are mecessary in order to provide jobs for 
everyone. They will also argue, and in this 
case with no small amount of reason, that 
with the increasing productivity in in- 
dustry and higher real wages the workers 
should have more spare time. Whatever 


argument or arguments they use, the unions 
will give a High rating to their “‘hour’’ 
objectives. It is interesting to note that at 
its last convention the UAW voted that 
the shorter work-week was to become the 
primary objective of the organization after 
it won the GAW. 


MoreE Two- AND THREE-SHIFT WorK 


Another matter relating to the work 
period concerns the use of the shift system. 
In many cases automation means a large 
increase in the amount of fixed capital. 
With this development, and with steady 
progress in the invention of better and 
better tools and machines, and hence a 
rapid rate of obsolescence for the old equip- 
ment, employers will become increasingly 
interested in using two or more shifts. 
This is another industrial relations issue 
that is likely to bulk larger in the future 
than it has in the recent past. With this 
issue there will arise numerous subordinate 
problems such as shift differentials in pay, 
seniority and the choice of shifts, and 
rotation of shifts. 

A number of specific demands aimed at 
easing the lot of the displaced workers are 
likely to be made with greater frequency 
in collective bargaining negotiations. The 
unions will campaign more vigorously for 
dismissal pay, or severance allowances, to 
cushion the impact of job loss. It is likely 
that they will demand increasingly the 
giving of advance notice of displacement 
to the workers who are to be affected, thus 
enabling them to look around for new 
jobs ahead of time. The unions will also 
demand that the employers—and the gov- 
ernment too—adopt more adequate pro- 
grams for retraining workers whose old 
jobs have been wiped out. Moreover, they 
will insist that employers attempt to trans- 
fer displaced workers to other jobs within 
their enterprises, a policy that many em- 
ployers will adopt of their own volition. 

In connection with the policy of 
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moving workers to other jobs, it should be 
added that some unions will try to broaden 
the scope of their seniority arrangements, 
even to the extent of making them com- 
pany-wide rather than plant-wide or de- 
partment-wide. Already the UAW has 
declared that ‘‘our agreements with multi- 
plant corporations must assure displaced 
workers of the right to interplant transfers 
based on seniority’’. 

In general it appears that the automa- 
tion movement will act as a strong stimulus 
to the unions, inducing them both to de- 
fensive and offensive action. In various 
ways they will attempt to protect their 
present members, while trying to ‘‘sell’’ 
the union idea to non-members. “‘For the 
working man’’, says the research director 
of the Teamsters’ union, “‘the answer to 
automation is unionism’’, a sentiment that 
other union leaders would endorse. All in- 
dications thus point to a condition of flux 
and liveliness in the field of industrial rela- 
tions during the years that lie ahead. 


Supervising Women 
(Continued from page 262) 


siderate, and ‘‘human”’ behavior in all 
phases of work relationships with women. 
These same characteristics are also impor- 
tant in supervisors of male employees, but 
they are relatively less so in comparison 
with technical abilities. 

Management can only select those 
candidates who show the abilities which 
are desirable in supervisors of different 
types of employees. It is important for 
training programs to be geared to develop 
these abilities in day-by-day supervisory 
practice. 

Generally, in government agencies and 
private industrial establishments super- 
visory training in ‘‘human relations’’ has 
been the same for supervisors of male and 
female employees. Our findings do not in- 


dicate that human relations training should 
be de-emphasized for supervisors of male 
employees, but rather that such training 
should be given even greater emphasis for 
those who supervise female workers. 





Business—iike golf—is 
a game where you will be making mistakes all 
along the way. If you cling to everything you have 
done, or if you worry about anything you have 
done, you will shackle yourself and pay 50 per- 
cent of each future hour as usurious interest on 
a worthless debt. But take up each problem as it 
stands right now, do what is best from this present 
point, regardless of what has gone before, and 
what was once a debt to the past becomes the 
matchless asset of experience. 


Charles A. Cerami in 
Successful Leadership in Business 
(Prentice-Hall) 
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DIRECTOR 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


This ad is addressed to— 

A top personnel executive currently 
earning $20,000 to $30,000 who is quali- 
fied to move up into one of the major 
industrial relations positions in industry. 
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Broad planning and policy-making 
experience in a large multi-unit 
company is preferred. Age 40 to 50 
years. 


This is a newly established position 
in the company. 


Replies will be treated in confidence, 
may be brief and should include age, 
present connection and home telephone 
number. 
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Write Box 383 
(Send to Personnel Journal, 
Swarthmore, Pa.) 
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Just Looking, Thank You 


COMBINED “REC” ROOM AND CAFETERIA 


LICE M. LINDEN of the London Free 
Press, London, Canada, writes us 
about the company’s recently remodeled 
and completely modernized cafeteria, which 
might be said to have grown from a coffee 
pot in the employees’ ‘“‘rec’’ room. Facts 


about its establishment and management 
will be of interest to many personnel de- 
partments. Says Miss Linden: 


Some kind of recreation room was first 
proposed by our Employees’ Benefit Society in 
1943. The Society sought a room right in the 
building, where night personnel could spend 
their ‘* break’’. Since few eating places were open 
at that hour of night, it was decided that the 
recreation room should have a supply of coffee 
and sandwiches, to augment the food the men 
brought from home. 

The recreation room opened late in 1943. 
By the time the first pot of coffee had been 
poured, it was obvious that the limited amount 
of space available was needed more for a 
cafeteria. The transformation began almost at 
once. Gradually easy chairs and recreational 
equipment were replaced by more tables and 
kitchen equipment. 

At first it was thought that some money 
might be made. Any such profits were to go to 
the Society. Things did not work out this way. 
Instead of showing a profit, the cafeteria has 
been consistently in the red, because of the low 
prices charged. 

Direction remained under the Society for 
many years, and then the company took over. 
The cafeteria is now under the jurisdiction of the 
personnel services department, headed by R. R. 
Waide. Quarterly financial statements are pre- 
sented to The London Free Press Employees’ 
Association, successor to the Benefit Society. 

Approximately 250 orders are filled each 
day. A meat-and-two-vegetables “‘special’’ is 
served at noon and night for 35 or 40 cents. 
Sandwiches are 15 and 20 cents; milk and coffee, 
seven. Any important change in price proposed 
by the firm is discussed with the General Com- 
mittee of the Association before being put into 


effect. All buying is done by the head cook. Her 
staff includes two other full-time cooks and two 
part-time assistants. 

A large picture on the front page of ‘‘The 
Fourth Estate’’, monthly publication of the 
Association, proclaimed recent re-opening of the 
modernized cafeteria. Careful planning has made 
the most of every available inch. Replacement of 
small square tables with oblong ones has in- 
creased accommodation and aisle space. The 
room now seats 60. 

Accent throughout is on cheeriness. Walls 
and ceiling in the dining area are painted a light 
beige, which is repeated in the draperies. The 
floor is tiled in green and beige. Tables and 
chairs have a blond finish. Pastel china has taken 
the place of the white crockery used previously. 

The cooking area glistens with stainless 
steel. New equipment includes: Gas stove, steam 
table and refrigeration unit for milk and soft 
drinks. A deep-freeze unit has been installed in 
the storage room behind the cooking area. A 
second large refrigerator, dish-washer and meat- 
slicer all contribute to the kitchen’s efficiency. 

Management considers that one big value 
of the cafeteria is the opportunity it gives all to 
know each other better and to gain an under- 
standing of each uther’s problems and aspira- 
tions. The firm is sufficiently convinced of the 
cafeteria’s worth, in fact, that it makes up the 
deficit each month when expenses outrun 
revenue. 

Practically all of the 500 people in our 
building appear in the cafeteria from time to 
time. Publisher Walter J. Blackburn frequently 
takes his place in the queue before the serving 
counter. Department heads of both the news- 
paper and the firm's radio station, CFPL, eat in 
the cafeteria regularly. The lunch table provides 
a common meeting ground where executives and 
other employees can chat informally, often 
about company matters. 

Last winter editorial and advertising de- 
partment employees took part each day in a 
months-long cribbage tournament. Interest was 
so keen that a member of the editorial “‘night 
side’’ came in daily for lunch and a game with 
his current opponent. 
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“FAIR EMPLOYMENT” CHECK LIST 


B= the Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia and the Philadelphia 
Commission on Human Relations are to be 
commended for their recent promotion to 
companies in this area of ‘employment on 
merit’’. The Commission on Human Rela- 
tions is ‘Philadelphia's official agency to 
promote equal rights and equal opportunity 
for all people; administers fair employment 
practice ordinance and city and state anti- 
discrimination laws’. The Commission 
drew up a check list for employers, and the 
Chamber sent it out to all members with an 
excellent covering letter over the signature 
of Walter P. Miller, Jr., president. The idea 
might well be developed in other com- 
munities. 

The check list, said the Commission 
letter which Mr.‘ Miller also forwarded, 
was prepared as an aid ‘‘in instituting, 
implementing and evaluating a fair em- 
ployment program’’. It was not to be re- 
turned to anybody, but only to be used as 
a guide. Among items on the check list: 


This company has developed a clearly stated policy of 
non-discrimination. 

This policy has been put in writing. 

It is included in an employee orientation manual. 

We provide training sessions in which the meaning of 
our policy is thoroughly explained. 

Where possible, we utilize experts in intergroup rela- 
tions for training sessions. 

Where possible, we include in our training sessions 
experts and other participants who are themselves 
members of minority groups. 

We explain fully our non-discriminatory policy to all 
job applicants and new workers. 

All on-the-job training is open to all groups, regardless 
of race or creed on the basis of qualifications only. 
Opportunity for upgrading and promotion is open 

without regard to race, creed or national origin. 

We do not exclude qualified minority personnel from 
any position anywhere in the firm—including such 
departments as personnel, industrial relations, 
advertising and sales, nor from positions involving 
policy making and conferences. 


The average annual pay for minority workers is 
substantially the same as for all workers—or is 
showing an appreciable annual improvement. 

The average income for minority workers at any given 
educational level is equal to the average income for 
all workers of the same educational level. 

We do not place discriminatory ads or give dis- 
criminatory job orders to employment agencies. 

We have made our policy clear to the unions with 
which we bargain and we have a non-discrimination 
clause in our contracts with such unions. 

All company facilities and company-sponsored ac- 
tivities are open to all employees without discrimina- 
tion. 


On the actual check list, each item is 
followed by a few words or lines of ex- 
planation or amplification. P/J is informed 
that copies of the check list may be ob- 
tained from the Commission office, Com- 
mercial Trust Building, 16 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 2. 





— 





Personnel Director 


$25,000 


A nationally known manufacturer of 
highly engineered metal products has 
excellent opportunity for a top Per- 
sonnel Director. Annual sales exceed 
$100,000,000. 

Experience should include personnel re- 
sponsibility for a sizeable research and 
development department. Preferred age 
—37 to 50. Engineering degree is highly 
desirable. 

Please direct replies, which will be held 
in confidence, to Box 384, % Personnel 
Journal, Swarthmore, Pa. 











BOOKS 


Tue Art or Prosiem Sotvinc: How to 
Improve Your Methods. By Edward Hodnett. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1955. 202 


pages. $3.50. 


Everybody has problems. If you crave 
to become more adept at solving them, 
rather than bulling your way through or 
ignoring them in the hope that they will 
go away, you will like this book. 

The author's style makes easy and en- 
joyable reading. In his first paragraph 
there’s this: “‘Fortunately, human beings 
like to solve problems. Orherwise how can 
you explain people who play chess, climb 
mountains, and offer to open folding bridge 
tables?’’ Chapter 2 starts this way: ‘‘Eager- 
ness to solve a problem—or to punch some- 
body in the nose—before the problem has 
been properly identified accounts for much 
of the inefficiency and grief associated with 
the vast human activity of problem solv- 
ing.’’ His use of words is interesting; for 
example, ‘‘browse’’ as a noun. Our small 
dictionary defines the noun browse as ‘‘tender 
green shoots for feeding cattle’’, which is 
obviously not what is meant on page 60. 

‘“Problems,’’ says Mr. Hodnett, ‘‘are 
not solved by any one system or by rigid 
one-two-three methods. Each chapter, 
therefore, deals with a different aspect of 
problem solving. This approach puts less 
strain on you than a textbook organiza- 
tion. ... You can read The Art of Problem 
Solving in a more relaxed manner and put it 
down and pick it up again without being 
lost."’ There are chapters on the identifica- 
tion, statement and analysis of problems, 
the use of facts and assumptions, the con- 
sideration of alternatives and consequences, 
the use of experiment, logic, analogy, ex- 
perience, and imagination. 

Lots of interesting examples spark the 
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Reviewed by Harrison Terrell 


pages. One relatively minor illustration of 
problem solving by the use of an alternative: 
“Government typists had to make an X 
on a medical form to show whether the 
answer was a yes or a mo. Since there were 
eight carbons, each had to be checked to 
make sure the X landed beside the right 
word. The total number of checks each day 
was astronomical. Then a stenographer sug- 
gested typing yes or no. No checking at all 
was needed after that.”’ 

The author, formerly president of Fenn 
College, is Professor of English at Ohio 
University and has written a number of 
books on ‘“‘Plain English’’ and other sub- 
jects. 


Dust Is Dancerous. By C. N. Davies. 
Faber and Faber Ltd. Distributed in U.S.A. 
by John de Graff, Inc., New York, 1955. 
116 pages. $4.50. 


‘“The science of dust is mainly physics,’ 
says the author. ‘“‘This book does not 
deal to any extent with that fascinating 
subject, nor does it go into great detail 
about the engineering of preventive meas- 
ures. What it seeks to do is to explain and 
classify the dangers of dust, and to set out 
general principles for assessing and dealing 
with dust problems. Sufficient references 
are given to start a reader with a special 
difficulty off upon his hunt for detailed in- 
formation ... the simple cure for dust 
diseases is to avoid making dust.”’ 

The six chapters discuss dust hazards 
of the industrial worker, dust sampling, 
preventive measures, radioactive dusts, 
house and non-industrial dusts, and dust 
explosions. If there is a dust problem which 
is your responsibility, this book should 
help. The author, an English research 
scientist, is an authority on the subject. 
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Tue Bic Bustngess Executive: The Factors 
that Made Him; 1900-1950. By Mabel New- 
comer. Columbia. University Press, New 


York, 1955. 164 pages. $4. 


The author in her introduction says 
her study ‘‘attempts to shed some light’’ on 
such questions as these: “ the total 
business experience and training of the in- 
dividuals who reach the top executive posi- 
tions, and how this is changing. What are 
(their) qualifications in terms of education 
and experience? By what route did 
these men reach the top position in our 
largest corporations? To what extent is 
free entry still possible in big business? . . 
Does the competitive mechanism operate to 
select the best-qualified candidates in the 
well-established companies? Or do seniority, 
chance, and family influence play more im- 
portant roles in the final selection? . . . The 
data presented here are concerned with the 
way in which top management of the larg- 
est corporations is selected, and even more 
with the training, experience and family 
background of the chief executives (presi- 


dents and board chairmen) and how they. 


rose to the top.’’ The data are presented in 
text and sixty-two tables. 

Personnel people may be especially in- 
terested in chapter 10, ‘‘Qualifications for 
the Successful Executive’’. Dr. Newcomer 
reports: “The experts on personal relations, 
who seem to have one of the more impor- 
tant qualifications for the top job, are 
rarely represented. Only one executive has 
been found who clearly reached the top 
through the personnel department, al- 
though there are a number who have had 
some experience in personnel departments, 
and almost every vice president must have 
been in charge of a large staff of employees 
and had ample opportunity to demonstrate 
his ability to deal with people.” 

But the author quotes the president of 
American Can, ‘‘My job is mostly talking 
with people’; the president of Dixie Cup 
as saying that almost all of his activities 


involve human relations; the president of 
Pitney Bowes as saying that 70 percent of 
his time goes to problems of human rela- 
tions. She cites a statement of Wald and 
Doty in Harvard Business Review that “‘the 
majority of thirty-three executives inter- 
viewed ‘stated that skill in human rela- 
tions was most important in their own 
advancement. Important qualities in this 
connection were ability to get along with 
people, social poise, consideration of others, 
and tact in personal dealings.’ ’’ Query: if 
a prime top-executive qualification is skill 
in handling people, why don’t more per- 
sonnel men reach the top? This book may 
suggest some answers to the perceptive 
reader. 

Dr. Newcomer is professor of econom- 
ics at Vassar. Her book is said to have been 
inspired by the questions of her students 
over a period of years. 


Know Your Sociat Sgcurity. By Arthur 
Larson. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1955. 220 pages. $2.95. 


If there is a question about social 
security which is not covered by this book, 
I can’t think of it. It even discusses ana- 
lytically scme matters about our social 
security setup which are extremely con- 
troversial. “‘A few years ago,’’ says the 
author, “it began to be a popular pastime 
to accuse the social security system of per- 
petrating some kind of gigantic fraud on 
the American people. ... Actually, the 
practice of the social security system of in- 
vesting its reserve in government bonds is no 
different from that of private pension funds 
and insurance companies.’’ The handling 
of this question and of others such as the 
‘“double-taxation argument”’ is convincing 
and reassuring. 

Published on October 5 of this year, 
the facts set forth are up-to-date regarding 
coverage, employer and employee contribu- 
tions, benefits and so on. There are five 
parts: What You Should Know as Citizen, as 
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Employee, as Beneficiary, as Employer, and 
as Self-Employer. The information is de- 
tailed. With this book, well indexed, you 
can help any employee, active or retired, 
figure out the answer to his most perplex- 
ing questions; and your domestic help, 
mother-in-law, and pastor too. 


Personnel Research 


A ScaLe ror THE MEASUREMENT OF INITIA- 
tive. By Edwin E. Ghiselli, University of 
California. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 8, No. 
2, Summer, 1955, 157-164. 


This article describes an interesting 
attempt to develop a scale to measure that 
elusive personal quality termed ‘‘initia- 
tive.’ The trait of initiative is a complex 
one and the ways in which it is shown are 
often largely determined by the situation. 
Yet there is a certain consistency in the 
trait and different individuals agree fairly 
well in judging the amount of initiative 
that other people show. Since initiative is 
very important in many kinds of jobs, it 
seemed worthwhile to try to develop a 
device for measuring it. 

The author had previously developed a 
personality inventory which consisted of 
64 forced-choice items. He proposed to de- 
velop a key for initiative by weighting cer- 
tain responses on this inventory. In order to 
secure criterion groups who stand high and 
low in initiative, he presented a question- 
naire to 324 advanced students in two col- 
leges, and asked them to evaluate their 
motivations with respect to jobs. Eight 
“occupational objectives’’ were presented 
to them, two at a time, by the paired com- 
parison method and the subjects indicated 
which was the more important to them in 
a job. ‘“Chance to show initiative’’ was one 
of these objectives. Two extreme groups 


Mr. Larson is Under Secretary of Labor, 
with a distinguished career in law and 
government behind him. However, he 
writes as an individual; points out that the 
book should not ‘‘be taken to represent an 
official government policy or interpretation’’. 

H. M. T. 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


were selected, 118 cases who placed initia- 
tive either first or second, and 71 cases who 
placed it either sixth, seventh, or last in 
rank. 17 items yielded significant differences 
between the two criterion groups, and these 
were used in the weighted key. 

The scale was validated in four groups. 
In general there was a positive relationship 
between occupational level and initiative 
as measured by the inventory. The scale 
was administered to one group under stand- 
ard conditions, and then they were given 
the inventory a second time with instruc- 
tions to fake in order to make themselves 
appear in the best possible light. The in- 
crease in scores was very slight and indicates 
that faking is not an important factor in 
this situation. A correlation between in- 
telligence test scores and the scale scores 
was .o9 which makes it appear that what- 
ever the initiative scale measures, it is 
clearly not intellectual ability. 


Some Errsects or Poor Equipment Marn- 
TENANCE ON Mora ez. By George S. Odiorne, 
Rutgers University. Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 8, No. 2, Summer, 1955, 195-200. 


The author reports two surveys which 
bear out the relationship of lowered morale 
to improperly functioning equipment. The 
first was made while he was a production 
supervisor in a metal working plant, and 
the second was made in connection with a 
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series of exit interviews in a company manu- 
facturing electromechanical assemblies. 

# In the first case ten machines with a 
high percentage of time lost by machine 
failure, off-standard quality output, and 
jams due to worn parts were compared with 
ten other machines in another department 
with higher efficiency records. The stand- 
ards used in estimating employee satisfac- 
tion were absenteeism, tardiness, quit, 
grievances and disputes with fellow em- 
ployees. Significant differences were found. 
Rotation of machines was practised, and in 
order to prevent absenteeism the supervisor 
found it necessary to make assignments just 
before starting time in the morning. A 
number of feuds between operators and 
mechanics were discovered, each blaming 
the other for the poor operation of the 
machine. 

The exit interviews showed that a 
significant portion of the employees were 
leaving because they didn’t like the work. 
Further questioning about why they didn’t 
like the work revealed in many cases that 
the dissatisfaction was due to faulty func- 
tioning of equipment. 

Occasionally an old machine must be 
kept going until it can be replaced. In 
other instances management may decide too 
that it is still profitable to get a little more 
production out of an old machine. This 
may be necessary, but the hidden costs 
should not be overlooked. ‘‘Poor morale, 
conflict, confusion, and a shop full of dis- 
gruntled workers is a high price to pay for 
the savings in the maintenance budget.”’ 


Jos SatisFACTION AND Jos SurvivaL. By 
Joseph Weitz and Robert C. Nuckols, Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 39, 
No. 4, August 1955, 294-300. 


A preliminary survey of attitudes of 
life insurance agents was conducted and a 
pool of 104 satisfaction items and 156 dis- 


satisfaction items was collected. It is in- 
teresting to note that the “‘projective’’ 
questions included did not produce any 
significant material which was not given in 
response to direct questions. In other words, 
the agents did not attribute attitudes to 
other agents that they refused to attribute 
to themselves. 

Two questionnaires were constructed 
using items from the pool and certain others 
that dealt with general satisfaction with 
the job. These were sent to 2,710 agents, 
of whom ggo returned the questionnaires 
in usable forn. A year after the question- 
naires were returned, data were collected 
from the companies about each agent. The 
chief factor considered in this study is job 
survival, or whether the agent was still on 
the job at the end of the year. In the analy- 
sis, agents who retired, died, or entered 
military service were excluded. Matched 
samples of ‘‘survivors’’ and ‘‘terminators”’ 
were selected and their answers on the 
questionnaire were studied. Twenty-one 
of the items were found to bear a significant 
relationship to whether the agent was still 
on the job. 

In many cases the most frequently 
checked items had no relation to the cri- 
terion of survival. The most frequently 
checked dissatisfactions had to do with 
such things as the licensing of part-time 
agents and the commission schedule. But 
the dissatisfactions which were related to 
turnover had to do with training, agency 
level supervision, and the insecurity felt 
by new agents. 

If these questionnaires had been anony- 
mous the companies might have reached 
very different conclusions about the rela- 
tion of job satisfaction and job turnover. 
Signed questionnaires may possibly produce 
somewhat biased results, but they may be 
less likely to misinterpretation. This is 
particularly true in a situation where there 
is a low relationship between the predic- 
tiveness of an item and the proportion of 
those checking it. 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Inpustriat Retations Associa- 
TION OF PuitapetpHia heard Dr. Jules 
Backman speak on ‘‘The Impact of the 
Automotive Settlements on Your Collec- 
tive Bargaining.’’ Dr. Backman, who is 
professor of economics at New York Uni- 
versity, said that ‘‘diversity rather than 
uniformity has characterized the supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit programs 
adopted. They have in common a program 
to supplement state unemployment compensa- 
tion programs. There is also similarity in 
the cost to employers and the benefits 
paid—to those who receive them. However, 
the duration of payments, the seniority re- 
quirements, the provision for dependents, 
methods of payment, and related provisions 
have differed between industries, within 
industries, and in contracts signed by the 
same union. Moreover, all companids and 
unions have not jumped on the SUB band- 
wagon.” 

Backman went on to explain that 
‘with the public attention focused on costs 
of 5 cents an hour and benefits ranging from 
60% to 65% of take home pay, we have 
what appears to be a general similarity of 
costs to employers and of weekly benefits 
to employees in the different plans. Since 
the relative importance of layoffs varies 
widely among industries and the level of 
UC benefits varies among the states, it is 
clear that this does not show the entire 
picture. The safety valve is found in widely 
differing provisions for eligibility to receive 
benefits, the periods for which benefits are 
paid, the highest wage which is fully 
covered, and related factors. If we consider 
the package of benefits to include the 
weekly supplement, the duration of pay- 
ments, the eligibility, etc., then while the 
initial hourly cost to employers is about the 
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same, the package of benefits varies con- 
siderably. This is directly opposite to the 
situation which prevails for UC. Under the 
State programs, the package of benefits 
within the state is the same for all em- 
ployees in a given category, while the costs 
to employers may vary widely. In effect, 
SUB provides varying benefits and uniform 
costs while UC provides uniform benefits 
and varying costs. SUB differs from other 
fringe benefits in this respect.”’ 

Dr. Backman warned, ‘‘clearly, the 
pattern of the Ford plan or American Can 
plan or any other program does not neces- 
sarily provide a guide for other companies 
and industries. The patterns of employment, 
production, layoffs, and wages differ sub- 
stantially among companies. They differ in 
terms of their ability to stabilize employ- 
ment. The storability of products differs, 
space requirements may be a particular prob- 
lem for bulky products, product differentia- 
tion multiplies the number of different items 
to be stored, production may or may not be 
deferable to off-peak periods, employees 
may not be shiftable to other departments 
because of differences in skills or labor 
contract provisions—in these respects and 
many others there may be limits to flexi- 
bility which will mean fundamental dif- 
ferences in the costs of identical plans for 
different companies. In addition, the maxi- 
mum UC payments vary by states and in 
duration. In 15 states UC payments are 
made for 20 weeks or less. Only 14 states 
pay weekly benefits in excess of $30 (in- 
clusive of allowances for dependents—a21 
states). A company in a state with lower 
benefits for shorter periods of time (many 
of the southern states) will find the cost of 
a given program greater than companies 
in states with more liberal programs."’ 
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The speaker indicated that a company 
must have considerable data in order to 
evaluate a proposed SUB plan and to de- 
termine whether or not it should be 
adopted. He recommended compiling four 
types of data: (A) unemployment compen- 
sation, (B) economic characteristics of the 
company and its products, (C) wages, 
hours, and related data, and (D) cost esti- 
mates. ‘For many companies it may be 
desirable to collect these data on a depart- 
mental basis,’” he added. 





THe Torepo PrersonNeL Manacers’ 
Association heard a talk by Dr. Wilma 
Donahue, at the September meeting. Dr. 
Donahue, chairman, division of Gerontol- 
ogy, University of Michigan, gave her views 
on ‘Geriatrics and Application in Industry.”’ 
The association told members that the 
executive committee is developing a report 
on practices of all employment agencies in 
the Toledo area. The president of the asso- 
ciation said he had learned that an em- 
ployment agency has initiated a new prac- 
tice of having any firm hiring women listed 
under certain categories pay the fees for 
this service. ““The last piece of literature 
which they sent out indicated ‘fee paid’ 
behind certain job listings. This means 
that the employer is to pay the fee if they 
hire anyone listed under this category. I 
know of no other agencies following this 
practice. It can mean that you can develop 
a certain hidden personnel cost through a 
fee paying basis of employment of personnel 
from any agency charging the respective 
employer.’’ Shows the kind of service an 
alert personnel association can perform for 
its members. 





THE APPLETON PERSONNEL AsSOCIATION, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, had R. W. Gillette, 
executive secretary-treasurer of the Wis- 
consin Council Safety, as a speaker for the 
September meeting. He led discussion on the 
regional safety conference which the asso- 
ciation has agreed to sponsor next year in 


Appleton. The September association bulle- 
tin reports on new members, hourly wages, 
consumers’ price index, and the new reserve 
forces legislation. 





THe PersonNEL ManaGErs CLUB OF THE 
GreaTER Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
considered “‘The Appraisal Interview in 
the Management Development Program”’ 
at the October meeting. Douglas McGregor, 
professor of management at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, formerly president 
of Antioch College, and at one time direc- 
tor of industrial relations for Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company, was the speaker. 
The club lists special activities, monthly 
notices, program, hospitality, membership, 
annual meeting and meeting arrangements 
among its committees. It also has an his- 
torian. The special activities committee 
sent a questionnaire to members, asking 
their preferences on seminars, plant visits, 
luncheon meetings, pre-regular-meeting ses- 
sions, local groups. 





Tue Pactric Nortuwest PErsoNNEL 
MANAGEMENT AssociaTION held its 17th 
annual conference October 27-29 in Spokane, 
Washington. Proper, practical personnel 
programs was the theme of the conference. 
Personnel management makes dollars and 
sense, was the slogan. Personnel manage- 
ment in relation to management or em- 
ployer, supervisor or management repre- 
sentative, and the worker or rank and file 
employee, was analyzed. There were study 
seminars on top management and the 
personnel staff; the supervisor and the 
personnel staff; and the employee and the 
personnel staff. 





Tue InpusrriaL Revations Assocra- 
TION OF Detroit had a United Community 
Services Panel at the October meeting. Mrs. 
Edna Harrison, director, community infor- 
mation services, was the moderator. Panel 
members were Miss Helen E. McCrae, 
secretary, family and child welfare federa- 
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tion; Mrs. Ralph G. Guiney, director, 
committee on aging; and Norbert Rein- 
stein, secretary, planning committee for 
health services, all of the United Com- 
munity Services. The meeting provided an 
opportunity for members to secure all the 
information about the benefits of the United 
Community Services for their employees 
which they need in their work. 





Tue Women’s PgersoNnNgEL Group OF 
Puitapetpnia heard a discussion of ‘‘The 
Employee—an Individual or a Cog?’’ at the 
October meeting. Mr. Carter Schaub, gen- 
eral manager of the Philadelphia plant of 
Sears Roebuck, was the speaker. At the 
September meeting the group talked about 
conference planning under the leadership 
of Mrs. John Hastings. Among her sug- 
gestions were: select a definite aim. What 
do you want the conference to do? Par- 
ticipation of all the members will not only 
spread the work load but will stimulate 
group interest. Chairmen should think out 
in advance what the field in question covers 
and what it does not cover. A daily meet- 
ing of the committee will help define 
changes which occur as the conference pro- 
gram progresses. Form a panel in advance 
to prepare questions to be directed to the 


speaker. Inform committee workers ac- 
curately and completely what is expected 
and the results that are expected from the 
group. Give the aides their responsibilities 
in writing. Don’t change your mind. 





Bay ArzA PgrRsONNEL WomMeEN, San 
Francisco, heard Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, 
assistant to the Secretary of Labor for 
women's affairs, and director of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, speak on ‘‘Some Aspects of the 
Women's Bureau and Work Accomplished 
Here and on European Assignments,’’ at 
the August meeting. Mrs. Leopold visited 
the west coast in order to bring a better 
understanding of the program of the Secre- 
tary of Labor for the effective use of woman 
power and the promotion of better working 
conditions for women. In personal contacts 
with women representatives of labor or- 
ganizations and with executives responsible 
for hiring large groups of women, Mrs. 
Leopold solicited their advice and counsel 
as to how the labor department can further 
the interest of working women through 
promotion of careers for women, better 
working conditions, apprentice training, 
improvement of skills, and employment of 
older women. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





FRUSTRATIONS IN CONFERENCES is the 
title of a circular put out by the Industrial 
Relations Section, California Institute of 
Technology, and written by Gloria Fowler, 
formerly survey assistant of the section. 
Mrs. Fowler lists and describes 14 condi- 
tions which can create frustration and ten- 
sion within a conference: ignorance about 
other conference members—who they are, 
what they do, their status; outside dis- 
tractions; inability of the group to get the 
discussion started; distractions caused by 
members of the group; uncomfortable pace; 
difficulties in gaining acceptance of ideas; 
inability to understand what someone else 


is trying to say; interruptions by others 
during the discussion—lack of recognition; 
strong emotional disagreements, including 
sharp, outright contradictions; the person 
who can ‘‘straighten others out’’; inter- 
changes localized between two members or 
one member and the leader; too rapid shift- 
ing from one topic to another—inability 
of the group to stay together; lack of or- 
ganization; pressure of time. 

Mrs. Fowler concludes that regardless 
of the topic being discussed in a conference, 
problems of human relationships arise. 
Most of the difficulties of communication 
experienced in conferences have to do with 
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che effect of one human being upon another. 
The reputation, manners, speech, appear- 
ance, habits of thinking, and total atti- 
tude of an individual affect his relationships 
with others in a group. Resolving these 
problems of human relationships and com- 
munication in a conference not only in- 
fluences the results of the conference, but 
also represents a successful learning proc- 
ess, an end in itself. Conferences should be 
recognized not only as a means of solving 
technical problems but also as a way of 
improving communication and developing 
cooperative relationships within the organ- 
ization. The conference method is a man- 
agement process—a way of running a busi- 
ness. 





Arrer 11 YEARS OF SERVICE TO WiIs- 
consiIn Inpustry, the Industrial Manage- 
ment Institute of the University of Wisconsin 
has charted for 1955-56 a new, four-fold 
course for foremen and supervisors, stressing 
the practical tools and methods which will 
help them reach the goal of maximum 
efficiency and profit in their present jobs. 
The subject content of this year’s institutes 
is the result of an extensive survey by IMI 
to determine the prevailing problems of 
supervision. Through advisory committees, 
questionnaires, field calls, and enrollee 
comment sheets, each institute is planned 
to be as practical and useful as possible. The 
IMI supervisory series is designed specifi- 
cally for foremen and supervisors in business 
and industry. It is designed to meet the 
needs and problems of small industries and 
also to serve as a complement to the train- 
ing programs of larger industries. Subjects 
are: human relations for foremen and super- 
visors; developing supervisory ability; the 
supervisor's role in cost reduction; and 
leadership and personal growth. 

One-day conferences on personnel man- 
agement are another feature of the Indus- 
trial Management Institute at Wisconsin. 
September 23 the subject was the per- 
sonnel department’s role in communica- 


tions. The leader was Dr. Arthur Secord, 
director of community service and professor 
of speech, Brooklyn College, New York. 
October 20 Dr. Paul Mundie of Humber, 
Mundie and McClary, Milwaukee, led a 
conference on how to select supervisors. 
How to train supervisors was the subject 
of the October 21 session, with Cloyd 
Steinmetz, president, American Society of 
Training Directors, as leader. Other con- 
ferences will be held in March, April, and 
May. 





GRIEVANCE ProcepuRE MEDIATION AND 
ARBITRATION Lasor Laws were consid- 
ered at three institutes held this year in 
Toledo. The institutes are an educational 
project sponsored jointly by the Toledo 
Labor-Management-Citizens Committee and the 
University of Toledo. The purpose was to 
provide a means for exploring, discussing, 
and clarifying problems in the areas of re- 
lationships between labor and management. 
Among the speakers were professor M. S. 
Ryder, industrial relations center, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who spoke on the 
grievance procedure. He pointed out that 
grievance handling is labor agreement ne- 
gotiation; the grievance procedure is a 
mechanism for management and union ap- 
plication of bargaining power; arbitration 
provision in the grievance procedure imple- 
ments bargaining negotiation. He concluded 
that the grievance procedure provides an 
avenue not only for day to day adminis- 
tration of the labor agreement, but also an 
avenue for the continuation of the very 
bargaining process that originally created 
the basic agreement. 

In talking about the labor-manage- 
ment relations Act of 1947 John Hull, direc- 
tor, Cleveland Region, National Labor 
Relations Board, explained that the present 
board is an independent agency of the execu- 
tive branch. It is a five-man board. The 
Wagner act provided for a three-man board. 
In representation cases the board has the 
entire say, but in unfair labor practice 
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cases the general counsel, who is entirely 
independent of the board, has the entire 
and final authority. He has the authority 
to say whether or not a complaint should 
be issued or whether or not the unfair labor 
practice charges should be dismissed. These 
cases are tried by trial examiners who come 
out from Washington. Hearings are held 
whenever unfair labor practices occur. ““We 
attempt to resolve most of our cases by 
settlement’’ he said. “‘A very small per- 
centage are ever litigated. I have always 
felt very strongly about this; that litiga- 
tion, law suits in general, only engender 
bitterness.’’ 


What’s New in 


Other speakers were Asa S. Knowles, 
president, University of Toledo; Morton 
Goldberg, chairman, Toledo Labor-Man- 
agement-Citizens Committee; Jerome Gross, 
director of the committee; Harry Gray, 
commissioner, Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service; Elder R. Herring, chief, 
Standards, Methods, Procedures and Train- 
ing, Bureau of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion; George Thompson, supervisor of 
claims, Industrial Commission of Ohio; 
and Rankin M. Gibson, associate professor 
of law, University of Toledo. 


Publications 





Emp.toyer-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS are 
treated in ten pamphlets published by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, in a 
series of educational aids for schools and 
colleges. A foreword to the catalog by Henry 
G. Riter, 3rd, president of the association, 
explains that ‘‘the publications and other 
services made available to educators 
through this catalog are one more indica- 
tion of the NAM’s strong and continuing 
interest in education. NAM advocates 
these and other measures because it realizes 
the central role played by our schools in 
preserving and advancing our free way of 
life. Basic to that way of life is a clear 
understanding, on the part of our young 
people, of the economic and social prin- 
ciples to which we owe our amazing prog- 
ress as a nation."’ The educational aids for 
schools and colleges listed in the catalog 
are designed to serve as reference and dis- 
cussion materials for students and instruc- 
tors. They are not intended to take the place 
of texts, but rather, to stimulate student 
interest and classroom discussion of sub- 
jects affecting every American in school, on 
the job and at home. Some of the titles in 
the series include, NAM Basic Policy Posi- 
tions on Industrial Relations, Industry Looks 
at Its Relations with Employees, Industrial 


Relations Move Ahead, Personnel Organiza- 
tion and Administration, New Horizons in 
Management, Employee Communications for 
Better Understanding, and Effective Communica- 
tion in Industry. The catalog may be ordered 
from the Education Department, National 
Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th 
Street, New York 17. Most of the pam- 
phlets are free. 

Widening the Scope of Management De- 
velopment is the title of a pamphlet published 
by the American Management Association. 
The author is John Markle, II, vice presi- 
dent-personnel for the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania. The pamphlet 
describes the company's Institute of Hu- 
manistic Studies for Executives. Mr. Markle 
apologizes for the formidable title which 
was, he says, ‘‘selected by a university 
committee on nomenclature who imme- 
diately drew a sigh of relief and dispersed 
for parts unknown—at least, we haven't 
seen them since. To put it in simpler terms, 
we afe exposing a few younger men from 
our middle-management group to a Io 
month program in the humanities.’’ The 
institute was established in an effort to 
offset the trend toward specialization in 
management. It was undertaken on a busi- 
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ness basis, because the company felt the 
money spent would be a good investment, 
for the company; not to further the cause 
of the humanities. Looking ahead, Mr. 
Markle says, it seems to us that our suc- 
cessors will have to meet problems that are 
even more difficult than those facing us 
today, and consequently must be better pre- 
pared than we have been. There will be a 
need for more creative insight and a wider 
range of reference—particularly in the fields 
of human behavior. Thus we see the problem 
as one of developing further higher manage- 
ment. A generation ago, business leader- 
ship called for knowing the business. 
Today, and especially tomorrow, it calls in 
addition for knowing mankind. To over- 
simplify the question, it might be expressed 
this way: how can we get an executive to 
realize that, if he picks up the morning 
paper and sees that Prime Minister Nehru of 
India has made a speech with an anti- 
American bias, it may well have reper- 
cussions on his business two years from 
now? 

Aims of the experiment include: to 
develop a breadth of outlook in executives, 
looking toward future statesmanship in 
the business; to indicate the importance, 
impact, and use of history, science, phi- 
losophy, and the arts in the world today, 
particularly as they influence large groups 
of people such as employees, customers, 
and stockholders; to demonstrate that in- 


tellectual activity is a never-ending process; 
to balance technical knowledge; to offset a 
tendency to over-conformity. 

Classes began in September 1953. The 
first class consisted of 17 men, the second 
of 19, between the ages of 35 and 45. Teach- 
ing methods include lectures, discussions, 
seminars, and field trips. The faculty is 
composed of 12 scholars, plus about 100 
guest lecturers. The primary function of the 
instruction is to help the mature individual 
to organize unfamiliar data and experiences 
in a meaningful and useful manner. 

The students start with a ‘‘tool course’ 
in practical logic and a short transitional 
course of two weeks called ‘Business To- 
day’. They then go on to business history, 
history of economic thought, world art, 
history and aesthetics of music, analytical 
reading, world literature, social science, 
philosophy of ethics, and history and mean- 
ing of science. James Joyce's book about 
life in a modern city, Ulysses, is studied. 
American architecture and city planning, 
American civilization, and political science 
and international relations are considered. 

Although it is difficult to evaluate the 
results of the program, participants feel 
that it has made them better family men, 
better citizens and better individuals, and 
given them a new love for books. They have 
acquired greater intellectual curiosity and 
more self-confidence, and are better able to 
express their ideas. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Texas INsTRUMENTS INCORPORATED, 
6000 Lemmon Avenue, Dallas 9, comes up 
with some bright bits in the September 
Texins. ‘“Diplopic Delusions” is the title of 
a short piece, pleasantly illustrated, on a 
pair of twins working for the company. 
Diplopia, it seems, is a term the medical 
profession uses for ‘“‘seeing double."’ To 
add to the confusion, one of the twins 
bears a boy's name, although she is a girl. 
The magazine made a nice piece out of the 


unusual situation. The fact that the twins 
are highly photogenic adds interest to the 
feature. The Faith of the Engineer is the 
title of the editorial, reprinted by permis- 
sion of American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. New books in 
the library are listed, a helpful service. 
Attention is called to the work simplifica- 
tion program, by listing the most recent 
graduates. “Since the inauguration of the 
program three years ago, methods improve- 
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ments by Tlers have resulted in sizable 
savings in time, materials, and money. 
Work smarter, not harder."’ Junetta Watson 
is the editor of Texins. 





Tue Detaware VAtiey INDUsTRIAL 
Eprrors, in Byline, call attention to the 
fact that full-color covers are available at 
low cost. The piece says, “If you're tired of 
drab one- or two-color covers, why not 
make use of attractive full-color preprinted 
covers which are available at moderate 
cost? These covers are supplied for 814” x 
11” or 9” x 12” publications. Your printer 
merely overprints your publication title 
on the colored cover and prints as usual on 
the back and inside pages. All covers are 
shipped flat and are suitable for either 
letterpress or offset printing. Their size 
allows for folding and trimming. A wide 
variety of subject material is available, in- 
cluding season and special holiday covers. 
The cost of these covers is comparatively 
low, due to their mass production printing 
methods. On the average, costs run about 
$45.00 per thousand, in quantities of 1000 
to 4999. Prices for 500 to 749 average about 
$6.25 per too. At least three sources of 
supply are available. For full details and 
samples of covers, contact: MCS Covers, 
Publishers Digest, Inc., 415 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 10; John Baumgarth 
Company, House Publications Covers, 3001 
North Avenue, Melrose Park, Illinois; 
and the Artographic Corporation, Joliet, 
Illinois. Byline is published monthly by the 
Delaware Valley Industrial Editors Asso- 
ciation. The editor is Robert H. Lee, Samuel 
M. Langston Company, 1930 South Sixth 
Street, Camden, New Jersey. 

SHoutp A House Macazine STIMULATE 
its Reaper or Maxe Him ComrortaBie? 
This question was argued in the question 
and answer discussion of the September 15 
panel meeting of the House Magazine In- 
stitute in New York. The controversy 
followed the statement by one of the pan- 


elists, Addie Embree, president of the 
Massachusetts Industrial Editors’ Associa- 
tion, that not only did an editor want to 
feel comfortable in his job, but also to make 
his readers feel comfortable. Editors in the 
audience disagreed, saying that their ob- 
jective was to stimulate the interest of their 
readers in what their companies were doing. 
The first panel speaker, taking the subject, 
“What Does the Employee Want,’’ was 
Manning Hawthorne, editor for the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washington 
D. C., who said that above all the employee 
wants his magazine to give him company 
news before he learns about it from other 
sources. He wants to read about the family 
life of his fellow workers, he wants per- 
sonals, but not chit-chat. 

Miss Embree, editor for American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, followed with her discussion of 
“What Does the Editor Want’’. Recogni- 
tion, promotion, the opportunity to be 
comfortable on her job, and to be enthusias- 
tic about it, headed her requirements as an 
editor. ‘‘Enthusiasm’’ is a magic word, she 
said. ‘‘If you gripe too much, it shows up 
in your brain child.”’ 

Her talk was followed by Norman 
Delisle’s ‘What Does the Boss Want?’’ Mr. 
Delisle, editor for the Connecticut Heart 
Association, Hartford, said that an em- 


_ ployer expects his editor to create mutual 


friendliness, to present company policy 
and rules, news of the industry. Manage- 
ment also expects a dignified publication 
and loyalty from his editor—‘‘all for as 
little as possible’. 

Edward Chasins, president of the House 
Magazine Institute, and editor for Melville 
Shoe Corporation, New York, answered 
the question ‘“‘How Do We Give Every- 
thing to Everybody’’; by identifying the 
individual employees with the group, by 
giving employees a means of communicating 
with one another, by the creation of favor- 
able work attitudes, by explaining com- 
pany policies toward such matters as taxes, 
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government regulations. ‘‘The editor's 
job’’, he said, “‘is the most creative in the 
company. Periodically he begins with 
nothing and by his creative ability ends up 
with a publication which has to interest 
and please both management and employees 
and satisfy himself’’. 





The Hollinger Miner is an informative 
and interesting magazine, published by the 
Hollinger Mine Company, I assume, but 
I don’t know where because I can’t find a 
masthead. Anyway, they've been putting 
out some good material on safety, which 
may inspire other editors. An article in a 
recent issue is directed to Mom, the safety 
engineer, and consists of a check list es- 
pecially designed for the ladies. Eight check 
points are listed, with suggestions for safety 
precautions connected with each one: bath- 
room; kitchen; stairways; burns; guns; 
cigarette smokers; and old razor blades. A 
job hazard program is described in another 


issue by J. E. Disley, Mine Superintendent. 
Emphasized in the article is the fact that 
safety is good business, and that there is 
security in safety. “‘Accident prevention lies 
in the whole-hearted acceptance on the part 
of the individual of responsibility for acci- 


dent-free workmanship. Safety is a 
state of mind by which individuals are 
constantly made aware of the possibilities of 
injury at all times. Safety-conscious work- 
men believe that accidents can be elim- 
inated; that every man is indeed his 
brother's keeper’’. Seventy-five persons at 
Hollinger recently received certificates of 
proficiency in artificial respiration. De- 
scription of the classes, plus pictures, make 
a good article. A short item on safety makes 
a good suggestion. ‘‘Every automobile 
driver is a potential life-saver of drowning 
victims. Even if he can’t swim himself, he 
has the necessary life-saving equipment 
right in the trunk of his car—the spare tire 
and wheel. The average size inflated tire and 
wheel will support up to six adults in the 


water. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


(Continued from page 280) 





PgrsonNeEL Manacgr or AssISTANT: 12 yeafs experience in 
Personnel Administration especially union contract negotia- 
tions and administration and formal wage and salary ad- 
ministration. Past 4 years personnel manager supervising well 
rounded personnel program. Age 42—married—up-to-date 
college credits in industrial relation subjects. Present salary 
$9500. Southeast or South preferred. Thorough knowledge 
and experience in atomic energy personnel regulations, prac- 
tices and policies. Security clearance. Reply Box 342. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: 3 years experience working 
with top management in formulating personnel services 
program including training. D.Ed. in Counseling, Guidance 
and Personnel Services. Age 38. Married. Excellent health, 
pleasing appearance and personality. Vitae sheets on request. 
Reply Box 368. 





InpusrriAL Revations Tratnegz: Would like work in or 
leading into labor relations. BS Personnel and Industrial 
Relations 1955. Little experience. Extremely desirous of 
progressing in this field. 28. Married. 2 children. Reply Box 
369. 





PERSONNEL: 10 years experience in the personnel field, in- 
cludes work as employment manager, industrial testing and 
counseling, and as supervisor of a private employment agency. 
Good speaker and pleasant personality. F-34-single MS 
Psychology. Reply Box 376. 





I want to work in indnstry. Have had 6 years’ experience in 
student personnel work involving testing, counseling, ad- 
ministration and some research. Should like to be considered 
for position as personnel assistant or for training program in 
management consulting or industrial relations. AB & MPS. 
Age 29. Will relocate. Currently employed. Reply Box 380. 





PersoNNEL Manacer—Inpustriat Retations: College 
gtaduate, Personnel Management. Eight years personnel 
manager of medium size manufacturing plant, small metal 
products. Labor relations, recruitment and employment, 
wage administration, safety, recreation, cafeteria manage- 
ment. Age 32—married. Present salary $8,000. Resume upon 
request. Reply Box 382. 





Wantep: A Goon Boss! Want to learn industrial personnel 
field; know kind of boss means more than job title. Prefer 
boss who has broad, purposeful program; who backs develop- 
ment of areas of program in harmony with these purposes; 
who develops creative ability of workers; who has integrity, 
strong character and above-average ability. In exchange, 
offer interest, initiative, integrity, varied experience and 
abilities. Past 644 years in educational personnel. Masters in 
personnel. Age 29. Reply Box 385. 





HELP WANTED 





PersonnzgL: Progressive company in Northeast Pennsylvania 
has an opening for a college graduate—24-35 with one or 
more years experience in plant personnel or industrial rela- 
tions. Send complete resume which must include salary re- 
quired to—F-63, P.O. Box 3495, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





InpustriaL Retations Assistant tN Tramnine: Education 
and Management Development. To be responsible for devel- 
opment and coordination of company-wide training and 
educational programs for executive and supervisory per- 
sonnel. Substantial experience in supervisory training and in 
training research required. Experience with company-spon- 
sored university programs desired. Advanced degree in psy- 
chology or related field preferred. Midwestern multi-plant 
steel company. Reply Box 373. 





Assistant Sates Tratnive Drescror: For large, nationally 
known food processing organization with headquarters in 
medium sized midwest university city. Will have immediate 
responsibility for training activities at the sales manage- 
ment level. To a qualified man this position can lead to in- 
creased status and responsibility. Must have college degree 
and at least two years experience in the training field. Should 
be able to provide training in Human Relations, Conference 
Leadership, Supervision, and selection of personnel. Submit 
complete details including salary requirements. Reply 
Box 374. 





Supervisor or Personnet Secection: to coordinate procure- 
ment activities on national basis. Involves travel, contacting 
applicants for sales, sales training, engineering, specialist, 
administrative, and supervisory positions. Must have above 
average sales personality, a university degree, unusual po- 
tential for growth, and personnel experience, preferably in 
the procurement field. Age in early 30's. Salary commensur; te 
with experience. Location: National Headquarters, Chicago. 
This position is with the Sales Division of a major producer 
of non-ferrous metals. Please forward complete personal 
resume, including age, present and required salary to Box 375. 





InpusrriaL Tratino Spsciauists: With degree in Industrial 
Education plus minimum of 5 years’ work experience in in- 
dustrial training or related activities. To devise and develop 
specific training programs and courses, train instructors and 
audit and evaluate effectiveness of these programs. For 
Company operations in Saudi-Arabia. Write giving full 
particulars regarding personal history and work experience. 
Please include your telephone number. Reply Box 377. 





Inpustriat Revations Assistant: Southern Division of Na- 
tionwide Company desires Journalism graduate under 30 with 
some administrative experience in industrial relations. Reply 
Box 378. 


Pgrsonnet Manacer: With several years of personnel ex- 
perience in the South, who wants to stay in the South. NEW 
PULP and PAPER MILL of a national organization, sched- 
uled to begin operations in the near future, needs man to set 
up and administer a complete industrial relations program— 
including recruitment, employment, records, wage and salary 
administration, etc. Minimum five years experience required, 
preferably in paper industry. Liberal benefit policies. A 
“Going Somewhere’’ organization. Salary open. Age range 
35-45- Reply immediately with details of qualifications to 
Box 379. 





Wace & Sarary Anacyst: (Foreign Employment). MS in 
Psychology or Industrial Relations plus minimum 8 years’ 
broad responsible work experience in industrial wage and 
salary administration. Substantial portion of experience 
must be in developmental work. To assist in developing wage 
and salary policies, procedures and methods. Must be capable 
of presenting and securing acceptance of recommendations. 
For MAJOR OIL COMPANY with extensive Middle East 
operations. Write giving full particulars regarding personal 
history and work experience. Please include your telephone 
number. Reply Box 381. 





PERSONNEL AssisTANT: College degree in Business Administra- 
tion with 2 to 3 years experience in interviewing, screening 
and selection of technical personnel, and knowledge of job 
evaluation, wage and salary administration. Some college re- 
cruitment experience desirable but not essential. Excellent 
opportunity and a permanent career with a good salary and 
many benefits in a leading company in the petroleum and 
chemical fields. Send complete resume including salary re- 
quirements to Box 386. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Ie csrr1ac Enoineer: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level in New York Metropolitan 
area. Age 33, veteran, married, 2 children. Present salary 
$7,000. Reply Box 310. 





Inpusrriat Retations AND Lansor Retations: Challenging 
position with opportunity for experience and advancement 
desired by married man, 26, soon to be discharged from service. 
Strong academic qualifications plus absorbing interest in the 
field. Reply Box 234. 


(See page 279 for other ads) 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a lime for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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